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T was not much of a church. A 
small, low building, decayed and 
weather-beaten, constructed almost en- 
tirely of wood, and shingled alike upon 
the sides and roof—that was all. Some 


of the shingles had fallen off, leaving 
ragged, ghastly openings, through which 


the blackened rafters could be counted ; 
and more ghastly yet were the places 
where, within a few years, in some faint 
attempt at repair, thin slabs had been 
roughly nailed over the most obtrusive 
apertures, and still gleamed out nearly 
as white and unsightly as when first 
there fastened. In front, a single nar- 
row door at the head of three wooden 
steps; upon either side, two small, 
round-topped windows ; and at the end, 
a low, square chimney. Perhaps one 
would hardly have recognized it as a 
church at all, were it not that the un- 
fenced area about it was dotted witha 
score or two of straggling tomb-stones, 
originally planted there with some in- 
tention of forming a graveyard, to be, in 


time, suitably embellished and beautified 
after the manner of other graveyards 
around qgther country churches. But 
these stones were now blackened and 
broken, and bending at all angles with 
the ground ; monuments not only of the 
dead beneath, but also of the forgetful- 
ness and neglect of the living above. 
Nor, at first sight, did it seem a place 
where a church should ever have been 
built. There was not a house or cabin 
within sight. Behind and on every side 
stretched the pine-growth, not thickly 
clustered, but in widely scattered array, 
so that in every direction the eye could 
pierce the vista, and mark the utter 
lifelessness of the scene for many a rod 
beyond. In front was a thicker belt of 
woodland, of mingled pine and cypress— 
a tangled mass, where the palmetto here 
and there thrust up its serrated leaves, 
and wild vines leaped from limb to limb. 
and where the moist, soggy ground 
gave well-assured suspicion of dark, 
dismal, snake-infested pools to be found 
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stagnating not very far within. But it 
chanced that the little church stood at 
the crossing of two roads, and this of 
itself, to one acquainted with the nature 
and manners of the country, was a reve- 
lation of the fitness of its location; for 
it showed that it was, in fact, the cen- 
tral and most convenient point in a 
township, which, architecturally, had no 
obvious centre—the most available rally- 
ing-point, indeed, of a few scattered 
farms and plantations. Here, in times 
past, the people must have gathered, 
coming in on foot and on horseback, as 
the word was sent around that some 
strolling preacher would, for a single 
day, enlighten their spiritual ignorance ; 
and _ possibly there may have been pe- 
riods when there was some fixed sti- 
pendiary, so as to make the gathering of 
famished souls a weekly custom. 

But not of late. That time must have 
been fully three years ago, before the 
breaking out of the war. Since then, 
men’s minds had been too roughly and 
absorbingly turned towards present 
worldly excitements to care about mat- 
ters of religion, even had the dangers 
of the country been few enough to allow 
of the journeyings to and fro, of strolling 
preachers. Nor in any other event 
could this little building have very re- 
cently been suffered to fulfil its original 
purposes ; for, of late, the waves of bat- 
tle had surged hither and thither around 
it, now coming near and. then again re- 
ceding, but ever so uniformly raging 
that this spot had remained throughout 
on the central line between the two con- 
tending armies. This fact also served 
as the explanation of certain things 
which otherwise might have puzzled the 
observer ; for, though the building was 
old and weather-stained, it was not time 
nor the atmosphere that had crushed in- 
ward one of the side windows, nor broken 
down the door until it hung by a single 
hinge ; nor had made those two burnt 
circles in the ground outside, as though 
fires had been kindled; nor, while one of 
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the cross-roads was overgrown with 
weeds, so that the track was nearly 
obliterated, had ploughed up the other 
road into deep, broad ruts, deeper and 
broader than could have been made by 
any less clumsy and heavy vehicles than 
loaded gun-carriages. Nor had time nor 
the atmosphere given to all the sur- 
roundings such a lifeless aspect, that 
nature itself seemed to be held in sym- 
pathy with the desolation ; no song of 
bird or insect floating upon the air, 
while even a great turkey-buzzard, which 
sat upon a dead limb far overhead, had 
somehow, for the moment, forgotten his 
customary harsh note, and remained 
silent, with drooping wings and lowered 
neck, as though musing upon the wreck 
of matter beneath him. 

Perhaps, though, he was merely sus- 
picious and cautious, from the con- 
sciousness of other life near him ; for, 
while he thus sat, now and then uneasily 
twisting his head from side to side with 
a sullen jerk, a man slowly, and with ap- 
parent difficulty, crawled out from the 
neighboring thicket, and pausing, peered 
up and down with something of the same 
distrustful scrutiny that the bird had 
shown. A man of about twenty-five 
years—well-built, tall, and with a pleas- 
ant, open-expressioned face; but this 
was all that for the moment would be 
likely to prepossess one in his favor. 
For his clothing was soiled and torn 
here and there into slits, and his hair 
was tangled as though uncombed for 
months, and his arm was tied up with 
a stained cloth, where a wound had evi- 
dently been roughly dressed, while his 
right leg dragged lifeless behind him, a 
mere useless encumbrance, the blood 
still oozing from where, below the knee, 
there seemed to be a terrible cut or 
fracture. Coming to the edge of the 
thicket, the man sat down, more from 
weakness, probably, than from any in- 
clination to rest himself; while the buz- 
zard, eying him once more with suspi- 
cious glance, now spread its wings and 
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lazily sailed away as though relinquishing 
the post of observation to a relief-guard 
—uttering, too, a faint caw before disap- 
pearing, like one giving up the counter- 
sign to his successor. 

“Yes, here is the place,” the man 
muttered to himself, as he sat for the 
moment and eyed the little church with 
the gaze of one who, in some sort, 
recognized an old acquaintance. “I 
chought that I could not be mistaken in 
the trail, long as it is since I have been 
overit. Down by the black pond and then 
across by the three dead cypresses—yes, 
that was the way, and here, too, am I. 
And now for the church, since I know 
that alone I cannot reach the camp. But 
I will crawl in yonder, and at least have 
a board to rest myself upon ; and it may 
be that when the boys come out to 
scout, they will stray in thither and find 
me. If not—” 

If not, what then? Why, there was 
no very pleasant alternative, to be sure. 
To lie spent and h-lpless—probably to 
writhe for long hours in the fever en- 
gendered by an undressed, festering 
wound—probably to starve to death. 
A terrible picture, indeed; and the 
more terrible, as it might so easily be 
realized. Well: it was not worth while 
to dwell longer upon that side of the 
case. Sufficient to think of misfortune 
when it really came. He had been in 
worse danger before, and chance or 
some good providence had always help- 
ed him out of it—why not out of this, as 
well? Besides, there was but little 
present opportunity left for cool reflec- 
tion, for now was heard the step of some 
one approaching; and with that the 
man shrank closer back into the tangled 
screen of the thicket, and watched for 
the intruder. 

She came—for it was no man who 
drew near. A girl of about twenty 
years—lightly and gracefully formed ; 
healthful in aspect and marked with well- 
shaped features. Handsome, rather ; 


or would have been so considered had 
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she been better dressed, or had she not 
exhibited a certain pinched and nervous 
expression of countenance—an expres- 
sion such as will surely grow upon the 
most ingenuous face of man or woman, 
when the heart is steadily devoted to 
one absorbing, anxious passion or pur- 
suit. But whatever she had become, it 
is certain, at least, that she must have 
been undeniably handsome a few years 
before, when the war had not yet brought 
poverty to her home, or clouded with 
bitter care and hostile intrigue her 
natural gaiety of spirit. Now she came 
swiftly down the road—the one which 
was deeply washed by the ruts of the 
gun-carriages—not tripping along with 
the pleasant airiness of a girl feeding 
her light fancies with blithesome dreams, 
but rather pursuing her way with a cer- 
tain desperate energy of purpose, like 
one achieving a set task. Striding 
along with earnest vigor, until she had 
arrived at a point of the road opposite 
to where the man lay concealed, when, at 
a word from him, she paused, and looked 
around in startled apprehension. 

She need not have been fearful, how- 
ever, for he had merely uttered her 
name, and in the softest and most pleas- 
ant tones that he could employ; his 
voice betraying, moreover, certain hesi- 
tating and saddened inflections, as though 
from disturbing doubt of the reception 
that she mightgaccord him. A doubt 
which was apparently well founded ; 
for when, after the first moment of 
startled surprise, she collected herself 
sufficiently to recognize him, it was with 
no attempt at concealing her disdain. 

“You here, Mark? And venturing to 
address me?” 

“Ah, Luley, is it because I went over 
to the other side that you thus frown 
upon me? Do you not know that I did 
so only for the right as it seemed to me ? 
Must this cruel war always come be- 
tween us to separate us? Think, rather, 
of the time when you cared for none 
other than myself to speak to you.” 
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“ That was when you were far differ- 
ent from what you now are, Mark. You 
know that very well; why compe! me to 
mention it here? You have taken your 
course, and arrayed yourself against 
your native State, and thereby we are 
forever parted. This, too, you know— 
knew it, indeed, at the time you so made 
your choice. If you had been a brave 
man as of old—” 

“Of the want of that, at least, you 
cannot accuse me!” he cried, stung into 
sudden display of vehemence. “Tell 
me that I am wrong—a traitor to all 
you think you hold most dear; such 
words I can bear, perhaps, for I know 
that I. am looking at the matter in a 
right mind. But do not begin to assail 
my courage, Luley; for how can one 
better prove himself a man than by 
going from camp to camp as I have 
done for many months past, holding my 
life in my hand every minute of the 
time? No, no; give me at least that 
credit.” 

“ Well, I will not speak longer of that, 
since you feel so strongly about it,” she 
responded, in a somewhat gentler tone. 
“ And now that you have thus argued 
your cause, let me depart. The night 
is coming on rapidly, I have yet far to 
go, and you know there is nothing more 
to be spoken of between us.” 

“A great deal more—a great deal 
more, Luley!” he exclaimed, hurriedly. 
“Stay but for a moment longer. You 
think, perhaps, that I am here by chance, 
or in the prosecution of some duty as a 
scout. Butif I tell you that I have cross- 
ed the lines for no other purpose than to 
see you; that all last night I lay con- 
cealed in your grounds, watching to 
catch one glimpse of you, and then go 
away unheralded—” 

* All that can matter nothing to me, 
she answered, commencing to move 
away. 

“No, Luley, it may matter nothing to 
you. And yet it ought to take some- 
thing from the scorn you profess to feel 
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for me, to know that I have done so 
much with the sole hope of gaining one 
look. Away from my post and through 
so many miles of swamp and forest- 
land, and with the added danger of 4 
Do you notice this dress of mine, Luley? 
It is not the blue uniform, you will ob- 
serve; and for the want of that I might 
now, if taken, be hung up fora spy. Is 
all that nothing to you? Think, too—” 

Alas! even while he was speaking 
she had fled from him, and now was 
pursuing her way down the road, far out 
of hearing of his pleading words. There- 
fore he paused; what good, indeed, 
would it have been to go on, even had 
she tarried ? It would probably only have 
drawn forth newer expressions of con- 
tempt, and he felt that it would have been 
hard to listen to them from her. This, 
then, wastheend! Whocould have fore- 
seen it four years ago, before destitution 
and distress had laid hands upon either of 
them; and he, upon his powerful bay 
mare, was wont to ride up to her man- 
sion, on the broad piazza of which, half- 
concealed among the clustering roses, 
she awaited his approach? Ah, the sad 
change in her from that luxury to her 
present bitter poverty! For himself, 
what mattered his alteration of lot? 
The bay mare had long since gone down 
with a shattered knee upon the battle- 
field, and the master was an almost name- 
less scout, serving the cause in rags and 
hunger and never-ceasing fatigue ; but 
it was no more than a man’s part to be 
prepared, and even satisfied to bear all 
such mischances of life. As for her, 
though, treat him as she might, still 
would he let his heart bleed for her to 
the very end. 

Thus resolving, he gazed earnestly 
after the rapidly retreating form, until a 
turn in the road hid her from his sight ; 
and then, looking forward to the little 
church, he prepared to cross and take 
shelter within it. Slowly, and with some 
difficulty he raised himself from the 
ground, and, with the support of a rifle, 
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which, throughout all his flight he had 
managed to retain, crawled over to his 
new refuge. And as he crawled along, 
dragging his shattered leg after him, the 
thought crossed his mind in a sort of 
wondering way, whether, if Luley had 
seen that he was wounded, she would 
have felt pity for him and treated him 
differently. Where he had been sitting 
while briefly talking with her, she could 
not readily have marked his physical 
distress. The broad leaves of a Spanish 
bayonet plant had shielded his bound-up 
arm—the long, rank grass below had 
concealed his other injury; and if she 
may have thought it strange that he did 
not arise when addressing her, this neg- 
lect might easily be attributed to the 
necessity of not rashly exposing him- 
self to the chance observation of others. 
Moreover, there had been but little 
time to speak with her--she had come 
upon him so suddenly, and so quickly 
afterwards had disappeared. Would 


she have lingered longer and talked 
more kindly to him had she known all ? 
But at that suggestion he ground his 
teeth. Better, indeed, that she had not 


known. He wanted no mere pity. He 
had not thus stolen out from his own 
camp and wandered miles through the 
woods and swamps, in the hope of getting 
one glimpse of her, that he should now 
care for simple compassion. If the old 
love that had once warmed her heart 
toward him no longer existed, why 
then— 

Shaking his head and trying to drive 
the unwelcome topic from his mind, he 
clambered up the three wooden steps, 
passed through the door—standing so 
widely ajar upon. its broken hinges that 
it needed but slight pressure to admit 
him—and so crawled inside. It was 
a low, roughly-furnished room, corre- 
sponding in general poverty of architec- 
tural conception, as well as in marks of 
dilapidation, with the exterior. Two 
rows of plain pine benches answered 
for pews, and at the end there had stood 
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a white painted table for pulpit. This 
had been tossed aside by some passing 
troop of soldiers, and now lay with its 
legs pointing upwards. Some of the 
seats, also, had been moved out of place 
and variously injured, while a few had 
entirely disappeared, having probably 
gone to help kindle the bivouac fires 
that from time to time had blazed out- 
side. There were also relics of other 
interior disturbances—rough charcoal 
sketches -and inscriptions upon the 
walls ; in one direction a pack of greasy 
playing cards scattered about the floor ; 
and in the corner a crust of black army 
bread. This the fugitive seized eagerly. 
It was stale and musty, but in his half- 
famished condition it was a prize not to be 
slighted, and he devoured it with relish, 
seeming, for the moment, even to de- 
rive new strength from it. Then, drag- 
ging himself to one side, he lay down 
upon a bench at the nearest window and 
sought for rest. 

Not sleep, indeed. That, with the 
feverish pain of his wounds, would not 
come; but still there was a kind _of 
bodily relief, for the time, in his new 
position. Hardas the pine board might 
be, it was better than the softer ground 
outside, wet with the spring rains and 
swarming with reptile life. Here he 
could at least find shelter from the ele- 
ments and await his fate, whatever that 
might be. When the boys came out 
from the camp to reconnoitre—his old 
and only hope—they might possibly 
wander in that direction and find him 
there. If so, all might yet be well. But it 
might happen that a reconnoitring party 
from the other army might stray thither 
first; for as the charcoal sketches and 
legends upon the walls showed, the lit- 
tle church had of late been a camping- 
ground for both sides. If so, he could 
expect no mercy. A short shrift and 
the nearest tree, or else a pistol barrel 
to the temple, indeed, even had he 
openly worn the blue uniform rather 
than the neutral tint of a scout. For 
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he was too well known as one who, be- 
longing to that section of the land, had 
refused adoption of its sentiments and 
had thus too deeply incurred its personal 
hatred to hope for the charity of even 
military law. Well: perhaps sudden 
butchery would be better than the other 
death of starvation, thirst, or fever; 
and what mattered it after all? When 
he had first taken up this his new occu- 
pation, he had done so with the ex- 
pectation that some day a violent end 
would probably come of it. And why 
not now, as weil as wait a week or 
month longer? Only—and here he 
clenched his fist with impotent rage— 
he would have been able to die so 
much more cheerfully could he have 
first enjoyed one sweet, long-wished-for 
morsel of revenge. To think that in 
his flight, his old enemy and rival—the 
one, too, who with the last luckless 
shot had so grievously crippled him— 
had been so near and yet been destined 
to escape! It had been very hard to 
lie hidden in the border of the swamp, 
and with that man’s bullet in his knee, 
to watch him searching for the lost trail. 
It would have been so easy, too, from 
that shelter, to send a ball into the 
pursuer’s brain. But yet the direction 
of the shot would certainly have be- 
trayed the fugitive to other pursuers ; 
and so, of necessity, the hated foe had 
been suffered to stray away unharmed. 

“] will meet him yet,” muttered the 
scout as he ground his teeth. “And 
when that time comes, Hank Benson 
and myself will not both go away again 
alive. One of us shall die.” 

‘With the impulse of his quickened 
feelings moving his unwounded foot 
across the floor, he struck against some 
loose object, and stooping over, lifted it. 
It was a small, leather-bound book, one 
of its covers hanging by a single 
thread, some of the leaves missing, 
most of the others curled up into rag- 
ged dogs-ears. A song-book, probably, 
left behind by one of the soldiers—was 
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the first thought; but upon opening it, 
he discovered that it was a hymn-book, 
belonging to one of the former congre- 
gation. More than all that, upon a 
closer examination he saw written in 
the fly-leaf a name which caused the 
blood to flow in quicker currents 
through his veins—“ Hester Tamarin” 
—his mother’s name. Yes, he now re- 
membered the book, and with it came 
back a flood of other recollections as 
well. Of the times when, as a little 
flaxen-headed boy, he had sat with her 
upon one of those rough benches, hold- 
ing in his feeble fingers an end of the 
opened pages—of his faint and timid 
efforts to join in the song—of his oft- 
wandering attention so constantly re- 
called and fixed again by the gentle 
pressure of a loving hand—of the pleas- 
ant ride home ina the low wagon to the 
Sunday dinner. Now she was gone— 
the home itself was gone—the early 
inuocence—all departed forever; and 
in their place a lonely, proscribed man, 
living by violence and daring deeds, 
with all that could make life happy 
already drifted behind him, and no hope 
left for the future. Nothing left at all, 
except this little hymn-book ; and clos- 
ing it, he hid it away under his coat, and 
again lay down. 

How strange a chance, by the way, 
that the book should have been thus 
preserved, through so much violence, 
to meet his eye! Was itindeed chance, 
or fate, or yet some more powerful in- 
fluence? Might it not be meant as a 
reminder that his course was nearly 
run—something in fact intended to 
summon back with those olden memo- 
ries a few holy thoughts, in prepara- 
tion for the long, dark journey before 
him? He recalled similar instances of 
which he had heard or read. How fam- 
ily ghosts had appeared with their sad, 
silent warnings—how dreams had dis- 
turbed the doomed ones, and made 
them, perforce, ponder upon their ap- 
proaching end—how from forgotten cor- 
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ners old relics had turned up so suffused 
with mysterious influences as to wean 
the thoughts away from all earthly ties 
~-how portraits had fastened their starv- 
ing, spirit-like eyes upon the dying, and 
thus driven them to swift repentance 
and confession. There was, of course, 
nothing supernatural about the finding 
of this little volume, neglected for so 
many years ; yet, after all, it was a sin- 
gular chance, and there might be some- 
thing in it worth reflecting upon. 
Whether it was meant as a warning or 
not, it was possible that he had not 
much longer to live, and it might be well 
to sum up his past life with reference to 
the possibilities of the future one. A 
sad record, altogether, showing but few 
good deeds ; but yet, not a dishonorable 
or debased life such as he had some- 
times seen in others. Born to good 
station, he had not altogether improved 
his opportunites—at least, not in the way 
inculcated by the various preachers who 
had in that place held forth. He had 
lived wildly and heedlessly, after the 
manner of other young men of his con- 
dition—hunting and racing somewhat 
immoderately—drinking too much at 
times, yet not altogether from habit— 
fighting a little—not often given to 
charity or tender thoughts about the 
miseries or necessities of others, except 
when the matter was forced upon him. 
On the other hand, his sins had mostly 
been sins of omission or thoughtless- 
ness rather than of deliberate intention, 
and he had never knowingly done a 
dishonorable action. Surely, moreover, 
the self-abnegation with which he had 
given up every prospect in life, even 
losing her whom he so much loved—do- 
ing all this for the country and his sense 
of right and justice—surely this must 
count for something in his favor. The 
monks and Crusaders of old had not 
undergone greater hardships and losses 
for the cause which they preferred 
than had he. Well: it was too late 
to make amends for the errors of the 
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past—all must now go for what it was 
worth. 

Another and a kindred thought now 
naturally suggested itself to him, and 
raising his head, he looked out of the 
window. The evening had come, but it 
was bright moonlight and every object 
could be seen almost as clearly as at 
noonday. Trees and water, with every 
bough and ripple clearly defined—and 
nearer than all, the dark, gray tomb- 
stone just outside. One of these mark- 
ed his own family resting-place, and on 
the centre stone, by the bright light, he 
could read the same words that had 
been written in the. hymn-book—“ Hes- 
ter Tamarin.” ‘Yes, there she lay, 
quiet and at rest—no more, perhaps, to 
be fretted by the sins or tortuous im- 
pulses of her wayward son. The little 
stone, like most of the others, was 
broken down towards the ground at an 
acute angle, and the low mound over it 
was sunken in, and for the past few 
months the place had not been respect- 
ed by men more than by time, for even 
in the very centre were the marks of 
hoofs where horsemen had ridden over 
it. All this should be corrected if he 
lived ; and meanwhile, if he died—and 
this was his new thought—would kindly 
hands lay him beside her? His own 
companions would surely do that for 
him, could: he first have time to charge 
it upon them; but if the Confederate 
Rangers were to surprise him, would it 
not be more likely that he would be left 
dangling for weeks from some tall pine? 
Well, this too must be borne, even as a 
man should not fear to bear anything. 

Meanwhile, as he sat supporting him- 
self against the sill, and looked out, 
strange and incongruous fancies be- 
gan to beset his brain. Whether from 
weakness, or hunger, or mental agita- 
tion, or the pain of his wounds, which 
now, with the chill of night, began to 
stiffen, or from all these causes together, 
a distempered whirl of cloudy imag- 
inings suddenly thronged upon him; 
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now mingling with his more coherent 
perceptions, then receding and again 
approaching and controlling the whole 
frame-work of his fancy. Here and 
there in the little graveyard, misty 
forms seemed to appear, not rising 
from the earth or floating through the 
air, but simply being present, as though 
they had always stood there. These 
forms were at first unrecognizable, but 
after a moment they began to assume 
the appearance of well-known persons, 
some of whom had been dead for years. 
Then on the ground was suddenly seen 
a rough bier, around which the forms 
closely gathered. This, too, had ap- 
peared of itself, coming from nowhere, 
but simply making its presence visible, 
as though created on the spot by some 
magical art; and on the bier he saw 
himself stretched out lifeless. Stand- 
ing in the church, he looked at himself 
outside with a queer, morbid curiosity, 
knowing that he was the dead man, but 
still retaining his perception of being 
alive in another place—dreading that 
interment which was about to take 
place, yet all the while wishing that it 
were over and done with. Then of a 
sudden the scene seemed to change. 
He had disappeared, but had not been 
buried. The spectators began to move 
from their places, balancing to and fro 
in a wild, weird-like dance—then faded 
one by one, floating off in the air or 
sinking through the ground, as the 
chance might be. At last there re- 
mained by one, which for a time sway- 
ed up and down in that strange dance 
and then in turn vanished—not like the 
others, drifting away in any fixed direc- 
tion, but simply becoming lost on the 
spot, like the last spark of a candle. A 
moment after the scene again changed, 
for the interior of the little church now 
became filled with these same spectral 
shapes, pouring in at the door and ad- 
vancing towards him as though they 
had come for him, the real body, to bury 
him instead of the mere effigy outside. 
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On they came—not dancing any longer, 
but gravely passing through—not stop- 
ping when they had reached him, as in 
his distempered fancy he had supposed 
they would, but continuing on in a sort 
of ghostly procession—and so, all in 
time disappearing through the rear wall. 
Allexcept one, which entering the door 
behind the others, glided softly up the 
aisle, and paused in front of him. 
Paused there, grave and silent, nor for 
the moment moved; until at a low 
word from it, his scattered senses re- 
turned, and he knew her. 

“Luley?” he whispered, half fear- 
ing that he might break the spell, and 
find it all unreal. , 

Yes, it was she. Even when she had 
spoken with him at the border of the 
thicket, her heart had not been as hard- 
ened against him as she had sought to 
make it seem. Since then, she had 
heard much that had softened her. She 
had been where she had listened to the 
whole story of his misfortune—the 
recognition of him near her home—the 
swift pursuit—the rifle shot—his evi- 
dent wounds, about the facts of which 
all testimony seemed to agree—and his 
temporary escape into the woods. She 
had heard such curses heaped upon 
him—such maledictions of his course 
—such determined threats of ven- 
geance, that in the end her woman’s 
heart had been moved towards him. 
Not with the olden love, indeed, but 
with a true compassionate pity; for 
what could any man do to deserve that 
such avalanches of scorn and hatred 
should be heaped upon him? When, 
therefore, she had heard those first ran- 
dom curses give place to settled delib- 
eration, as one person after another 
suggested plans for capture, until finally 
the whole scheme was duly elaborated, 
what could she do but wish to succor 
him? Not by reason of the olden love 
—again she whispered to herself—but 
surely there were. pleasant memories of 
the past which pleaded for him with a 
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friendly voice ; and therefore would she 
try to save him. 

“Luley,” again he doubtingly said, 
“is it you at last?” 

“It is I, Mark. Though I must not 
care for you longer, yet I cannot let you 
perish here. We must away, at once.” 

Not telling him, indeed, how that at 
daybreak upon the morrow the savages 
would assemble at that very church 
door to commence their new pursuit. 
For to make him know this fact would 
not now help him, and might discour- 
age him with suggestions of the hope- 
lessness of flight. Sufficient, indeed, 
if by her persuasions she could win him 
from the dangerous neighborhood. 

“Ah, Luley, you see how I am wound- 
ed. How can I move away from here? 
Better to let me stay and die.” 

“Speak not of dying, Mark,” she 
said, striving with the cheeriness of her 
voice to give him new courage. “Andas 


for your wounds, let me now dress them, 


and the time will come when you will 
laugh at the recollection of them.” 

With that, stooping down, she un- 
wound the loosely fastened bandages, 
and with the skill that years of civil 
warfare had educated her into, carefully 
readjusted them, adding, wherever need- 
ful, strips from her own poor dress. 
Then from her pocket she produced a 
flask of wine, and placed it to his lips. 
For amoment the cooling liquid seemed 
to give him new life, and he raised his 
head with something of the old reso- 
lute air. Butonly fora moment. The life- 
blood already drawn had left him too 
greatly weakened for his full strength 
to be restored by a single draught, and 
again his head drooped. 

“Come now with me, Mark,” she 
pleaded; “I will let you lean upon my 
shoulder, and so will guide you far on 
the way to your own camp.” 

“To my own camp ?—and there again 
you will leave me. Tell me, Luley, that 
you do not despise me for what I have 
done. That would be too cruel a 
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thought for me. I know that the mat- 
ter must be as you have said—that our 
ways are separate forever. 

“TI do notask your love again. I will 
be content to give my love to you and 
seek for it no return. Even if I had 
seen you yesterday, when I stole near 
your house, it had not been to plead for 
love. Only to look once more upon 
your face, Luley—to catch, if possible, 
the old smile, and then to go away for- 
ever. But tell me now that you do not 
contemn and hate me.” 

“T do not despise or hate you, Mark, 
For I know—I think I know—that you 
have acted as you felt it was right for 
you to act.” 

“As God lives, it is so!” he ex- 
claimed impetuously. “It is my con- 
science alone that has given me the law 
in this matter.” 

“ Therefore, there let it rest between 
us forever, Mark. And now, lift yourself 
upon your feet, and try to come with me.” 

But this was not at once to be. The 
temporary strength which the wine had 
imparted had already deserted him, and 
again all the naturai energy of his char- 
acter seemed to have oozed away, leav- 
ing a morbid indifference to any coming 
fate, so long as he might find present 
ease. 

“Let me but rest here for a moment 
longer,” he pleaded. “What care I 
though I be taken? Is life so sweet to 
me, Luley, that I should fear to risk it 
further? A few minutes more—and 
then I will go with you.” 

Even as he spoke, his weary head 
sank slowly aside, and he slept. She, 
affrighted for the instant, gazed at him 
with dismay, not knowing how to act. 
But, in a moment, calmer reflection 
came to her aid, and she felt that it 
might be best to yield quietly to the 
situation. For the night was not yet 
spent, and the Rangers would not ap- 
pear at this their muster before morn- 
ing ; and it might after all be best that 
the wounded man should sleep for a 
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little while, and thereby recover the 
strength which, when they started, he 
would so much need. Therefore, mov- 
ing a little, she let his drooping head 
sink lower into her lap, and sat motion- 
less, resting her hands upon his tangled 
locks, and listening to his irregular 
breathing. Meanwhile the moon, pour- 
ing its floods of light within, bright- 
ened into perfect distinctness the pale 
face which lay upturned to her gaze.” 
Looking down, she could trace every 
line and feature—features which were, 
as of old, all familiar to her, and un- 
changed ; but the lines, alas! were now 
many more than could have been found 
there in the former happy days. Anxi- 
ety, want, and hardship, had stamped 
their separate impresses there ; and in 
three years the gay and laughing youth 
had become the wearied, broken man. 
Yet, as she looked and pitied him, she 
found that this change did not turn her 
interest from him. Why should it? 
Must not all things alter in time? That, 
indeed, must always be looked for, 
sooner or later. But even time itself 
could not take away any of the memo- 
ries of the past—always so dear to her, 
and now each moment becoming dearer. 

For even as she sat and gazed upon 
him, she felt conscious that after all, 
something of the olden love was steal- 
ing back into her heart. Or had it 
really never left her, but for those past 
years been merely crushed and over- 
whelmed by the cruel weight of separa- 
tion and warlike feuds? She could not 
tell—she did not try to tell: for what 
need of thinking about that at present? 
All that she realized was the conscious 
fact that each moment the ideas and 
impulses and affections of the past 
were returning to her—at first with an 
almost imperceptible current, and then 
with a stronger power, as of a long- 
pent-up torrent suddenly set free. If 
he had been fated to be more prosper- 
ous in his warfare—if he had come be- 
fore her as a conqueror decorated with 
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bravely-won honors—she might prob- 
ably have still looked coldly upon him ; 
but now that he was in want and misery, 
wounded and feeble, she felt for him 
that pity which is akin to love, and is 
too strong to be set aside. Should she 
resist the new impulse thus threatening 
to control her? Nay, she could only 
do so by fleeing from him—and that 
would be to abandon him to destruc- 
tion. Therefore, she would remain ; 
and he would never know how at the 
end her heart had again turned to him, 
or how hard it had been, after guiding 
him to his own camp, to leave him 
there with what would doubtless be a 
final, farewell parting. Nor would he 
ever know how, while he had slept, she 
had stooped over and pressed a kiss 
upon his pale lips, and breathed out a 
prayer for him. But if—and here, with 
all her doubts, she could not forbear to 
take one glimpse at the brighter possi- 
bilities of the future—if in the coming 
years the war should end, and all that 
had been done on either side should be 
forgiven, and he should return to her— 
why, then— 

Thus speculating upon the vague fu- 
ture, she there sat hour after hour, lis- 
tening to his troubled breathing, until 
at length she saw, by the slight paling 
of the sky through the opposite win- 
dows, that it was time to awaken him. 
Dreading to do so, indeed ; but at the 
trembling touch with which she once 
more pressed her lips to his, in mute 
farewell, he opened his eyes, and spoke: 

“ Still with me, Luley? I thought that 
I had lost you. I have had such a fear- 
ful dream.” 

“A dream, Mark? Dreams should 
never affright us, for we know that they 
are not true.” 

“ But listen, Luley. I dreamed that we 
had become separated ; that something 
—a war, I think—had come between us ; 
that we thought differently about it, 
and your father had driven me from the 
house. Now, however, I see that it 
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was only a dream, for here you are as 
so often before. Have I slept long? 
And where, now, are we?” 

“Tn the church, Mark. The day is 
about to break, and we must start,” she 
responded, a little disturbed with some 
premonitory affright at the wildness of 
his gaze, but yet struggling to fortify 
herself with the belief that it was only 
the usual confusion of an awakening 
state. 

“In the church, Luley? And have 
we far togo? Why, yes; I remember 
it all now. We have met here that we 
may walk together to our nook at the 
magnolia grove; have we not? There- 
fore let us go.” 

With that he attempted to raise him- 
self, but fell back helpless. 

“How.is this, Luley? For I cannot 
move. Have I been thrown from my 
bay mare? She was always a treach- 
erous beast. I seem to remember now, 


how that in passing the old white kiln ”— 


** Mark, dear Mark!” she exclaimed ; 
now becoming more fully aware how, 
from his physical torture and weakness, 
the proper balance of his mind was 
being lost. “Do you-not know me? 
Do you not see where you are, and rec- 
ollect the past? Yes; it is so, Mark,” 
she continued, suddenly turning from 
all attempt at explanation, and determ- 
ining instead to adapt her conversa- 
tion to his fancied visions, as the best 
method of soothing and guiding him 
aright. “We are to walk together, 
Mark, to the magnolia grove; and we 
must start at once, or else we shall be 
back late totea. Yes; you were thrown 
—a treacherous beast, indeed—lean now 
on me, and I will support you.” 

Gradually she lifted him, holding him 
up against her shoulder with a strength 
she had never before dreamed of pos- 
sessing, and so balanced him upon iis 
feet. How could she ever get him to 
his camp, so far away? But at the 
worst, she could lead him away before 
the Rangers arrived, and hide him near 
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by in some secure corner of the thicket, 
there to remain until she could herself 
go alone to the camp and summon his 
comrades’ aid for him. Thus, little by 
little, she half-dragged, half-guided him 
along the church, neither of them know- 
ing how, all the while, from his freshly- 
opened wound, the life-blood was slowly 
oozing out. 

“And do you love me the same as 
ever, Luley?” he murmured. “Oh, it 
was a cruel dream. And it seemed as 
though Hank Benson had come between 
us, and that you cared for him instead, 
and that—” 

“T never cared for him—think it not 
she exclaimed with vehemence. “ You, 
only you, Mark! Now more than ever 
before! Yes;” she continued, unable 
longer to maintain that poor fiction 
which his disordered brain had sug- 
gested to her, but relapsing at once into 
the cruel present. “More now than 
ever, Mark! Only strive to be guided 
by me to a place of safety. Let me but 
lead you to your camp, and I will— 
yes, even there, Mark—I will not desert 
you. I will go with you—will leave my 
home—the cause—everything, and be 
your own forever! Let me only see 
you well cared for, once more—and all 
this I promise.” 

“Yes, Luley; I know that you love 
me the same,” was his only response. 
“T see now, that it was all a dream— 
the war—your cruel treatment of me— 
all of it. And the bay mare shall be 
shot as soon as we get home.” 

Slowly thus, step by step along the 
floor, the life-blood tracking the plank 
behind with a thin, crimson stain—and 
so at length to the door. There already 
the light of the coming day broke in 
through the parted hinges—the dawn 
of a glorious day, cloudless and spark- 
ling—-with the cheery carolling of birds, 
and the sonorous chirp of insects filling 
the air, and the s:veet scent of countless 
wild flowers exhaled upon the glittering 
dew. Might it not be that this fresh 
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glow of heavenly morn would reanimate 
him and restore his scattered faculties ? 
Possibly, indeed. At least, as he passed 
slowly through the aperture where the 
door loosely swung open, she gently 
guiding him from behind, there came a 
transient access of revived perception— 
partial only, and not enough entirely to 
arouse in him any distinct realization of 
the scene about him. But it was not the 
bright glow of the morning light, nor yet 
the pleasant song of birds, nor the sweet 
scent of wild flowers, nor the fresh, cool- 
ing breeze, that wrought this change in 
him. It was rather the sudden, sharp 
blast of a bugle, pealing forth shrill 
notes upon his right hand, and awaken- 
ing into full life all the dormant echoes 
of the neighboring forest. 

“Listen, Luley, listen!” he cried; 
his eyes kindling with a gleam of sud- 
den excitement. “It was not all false, 
then! There has been a war and stern 
fighting, afterall! See! here now come 
the boys to rescue me!” 

“Back, Mark!” was her instant wild 
shriek. “ Back into the church with me! 
There, perhaps, we can hide until they 
pass on again! Do you not see that it 
is not your own men who come hither, 
but the Rangers? And at their head 
Hank Benson himself? He sees you 
now! Oh, merciful God! Lost—lost 
after all! 

“Hank Benson, did you say, Luley? 
Yes; I knew that we would meet again, 
and that one of us would then die. But 
not now. Look! They point to me— 
my own boys! Did I not feel sure that 
they would not long fail to come ?” 

There, just outside the half-opened 
door—she behind, and thereby partially 
out of sight, with her arm clasped about 
him, and her entreaties all falling un- 
heeded upon his ears—he stood, wav- 
ing his unwounded arm with exultant 
greeting towards those who were at 
hand to destroy him. Waving his 
arm, and with broken voice crying 
aloud to them—not recognizing the 
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who rode in front, nor 
his pointed pistol or the 


fierce looks and gestures of the others. 
Heeding nothing in his distempered 
fancy, indeed, until the sped ball grazed 


his shoulder. 


Then, with the sharp 


shock he reeled inside—not knowing, 
though, how grievously the bullet in its 
passage further on had fulfilled a mur- 
derous work behind him. 

“T am faint, Luley—support me a 
little against your heart. And you— 


you, too, seem 
stand upright. 
Tell me that 


faint, for you no longer 
Speak to me, Luley. 
you love me as before. 


Why do you not answer? And why do 
you lean so heavily against me? See! 
you are crushing me to the floor with 


your weight. 
instead of letti 


I will have to carry you, 
ng you guide me to the 


magnolia grove—and the bay mare— 
shall be shot—and I know, Luley, that 
you love me. Why do you not speak?” 

So, incoherently babbling, he sank 


down; and as 
grasp about h 


his arm fell with a last 
er, his voice failed, and 


he heard and saw no more—saw not the 
Confederate Rangers, as in their wild, 
exultant gallop towards the little church 


their progress 


was all at once arrested 


by another loud bugle-call and the 
tumultuous dash of another scouting 


party from the 


opposite side—heard not 


the sharp clashing of naked broad- 


swords, or the 


loud, fierce oaths of cruel 


passion, or bitter hate, as foe met foe 
with a deadly grapple—-saw not the strong 
blow of the glittering sabre, as with 


one fell swoop 


it cleft the leader of the 


Rangers to the chin, or those other 
blows which, in quick succession, hurled 
three of the followers from their sad- 
dles, and turned the rest to indiscrimi- 
nate fAlight—heard not the tempestuous 
hurrah of victory as the conquerors, 
headed by the starry pennon, returned 
after a little while from the useless pur- 
suit, and trotted leisurely up to the 


church, to rest their steeds 
the professional pressure of the sur- 


felt not 
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geon’s hand as he lifted the heavy arm, 
and with his finger upon the limber 
wrist, paused for a moment in silent 
doubt. 

“He may have only fainted,” sug- 
gested the sergeant. 

“He is dead,” said the surgeon, 
dropping the lifeless arm. “He has 
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bled to death from a wound. And see 
the girl; she, too, is dead—for here is 
the bullet mark upon her neck. How 
can all this have come about—and who 
is she?” 

“Who knows?” responded the ser- 
geant, a tear glistening in his eye as he 
turned away to tighten his saddle girths. 
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I THREAD the path through verdant leas, 
Till, looking downward from the height, 
Lo! dreamy lands by dreamy seas 
Made misty in the mellow light. 


And ever-wandering clouds that drape 
With tint of pearl, or stain of blood, 

This nestling isle, that distant cape 
That sinks into yon purple flood. 


And over head the jewelled plain, 
Where shadows deepen as they close— 
But deepening, neither blot nor stain 
The sweetest blue that heaven knows. 


O perfect sight—more perfect still 
For being sought in happy mood— 
How many hearts might pulse and thrill 
Within this seeming solitude ! 


And have the ages wrought so long ; 
Must all this beauty go to make 

A thought to perish in a song, 
One picture for one creature’s sake ? 


No! rather think this fair expanse 
May be the margin of that shore 

Swept over with seraphic glance 
By spirits that we know no more. 
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O pass a day in Panama, or else- 

where, one must first get there, 
and to reach our point I prefer to take 
the route by the bay rather than the 
other by railroad. Tropical scenery, 
as you approach it from seaward, is 
always attractive, especially if the 
weather is clear, and the coast line not 
obscured by heavy banks of clouds and 
rain squalls. Coming from sea, any land, 
almost, appears beautiful to the lands- 
man, and I have heard a sea-sick pas- 
senger express delight at first viewing 
one of the patches of coral that form part 
of the Florida reefs. For my own part 
when, after over a hundred days at sea, 
I caught the first view of the island of 
Sandalwood, one of the most beautiful 
of the many that compose the East 


India Islands, I thought it was impos- 
sible that Eden could have looked more 


lovely. Whatever the general opinion 
may be respecting the Isthmus as a 
place of residence, I cannot but think 
that those who have seen it, and who 
can appreciate a charming picture, will 
acknowledge that the approach to Pan- 
ama from the southward is, in favor- 
able weather, a view hard to be excelled 
on this continent. I will acknowledge 
that the bay of New York, in the months 
of May and June, is all that the most 
enthusiastic claim for it; the same with 
Rio de Janeiro and other places, but 
with all their beauties they do not 
abate the interest I have always felt 
when looking upon the varied scenery 
of the coast and islands of the bay of 
Panama. Of course I would not select 
an afternoon in the height of the rainy 
season, when everything is obscured by 
a miniaturé deluge, to establish my the- 
ory. No, I would take the early morn- 
ing for it, when the atmosphere is clear 
—so clear that the most distant objects 


are visible with remarkable distinctness 
—and when there is a certain freshness 
about it that renders the new-comer 
capable of enjoying that which he or 
she would care comparatively nothing 
about, in the lassitude occasioned by the 
heat of noonday. 

The two small islands, Bona and Oto- 
que, are the first passed close aboard by 
the inward bound steamer after leaving 
Point Mala, the southwestern cape of 
the bay of Panama, astern. These are 
insignificant affairs, and only serve to 
cause an idle remark as to their names 
and uses. We next come to Taboga 
and Tabogilla, two islands of much im- 
portance in size and usefulness. They 
are as well known to old Californians, 
who have crossed the Isthmus, as Mont- 
gomery Street is to residents of San 
Francisco. For many years Taboga 
was the coaling station of our steamers, 
and until lately it was the principal 
repair station for the steamers that 
compose the English line to South 
American ports, but is now comparatively 
abandoned. On it are the remains of 
what was a town of some importance, 
but now, like all of its kind, it is but a 
crumbling mass of masonry and tiles, 
overgrown with the rankest verdure, 
and reeking with the filth created by a 
population of the lowest order of human 
beings. But with all it has its church— 
and what Spanish town has not ?—the 
square tower attached thereto stands 
out in bold relief, and it has a bell, the 
tinkle of which can be heard frequently, 
reminding one of that useful but not 
ornamental appendage attached to our 
cows at home, to keep them, if not 
within sight, within hearing. On these 
islands the pine-apple has been culti- 
vated to a great extent, and the reputa- 
tion of the fruit grown there is fully 
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equal to that of Guayaquil or Singa- 
pore. 

On reaching this point of the bay the 
whole of the magnificent panorama is 
before you. On the left you have, be- 
sides the broken coast range, a fine 
view of several high peaks inland, that 
form part of the chain connecting the 
Andes of the southern with its sister 
range of mountains of the northern con- 
tinent. On the right, a vast extent of 
low land, that stretches away to east- 
ward, until it gradually sinks into the 
placid waters of the bay. Before you is 
the remarkable hill of Ancon, standing 
alone at the rear of the singular penin- 
sula on which Panama is built, and 
forming, as it were, a natural bulkhead, 
protecting the city against the malarious 
exhalations of the swamps of the Rio 
Grande on the other side. The islands 
of Flamenco and Perico are now in 
sight, the city, also, looking enchanting 
in the distance, and if you keep a sharp 


look-out on your right, the remains of 
the tower of San Gerome can be seen, 
the last almost of what once formed 
the famous city of old Panama, that cost 
Spain so much money, and that became 
at last the prey of the famous bucca- 


neers. To be sure there is a singular 
sameness in the appearance of the land. 
As you approach it closer you look in 
vain for signs of cultivation; indeed, 
almost.in vain for signs of habitation. 
I have seen as much when running 
close in with islands of the Indian 
Ocean, whereon none but the savage 
lived. You see an occasional thatched 
hut, surrounded by a few cocoa-nut 
palms ; but beyond this there is noth- 
ing; the forests look as they must have 
looked when Columbus first discovered 
San Salvador; and blotting the city, 
and the few improvements made by 
foreigners, out of the picture, naught 
remains to denote more of civilization 
than we will find among the unexplored 
islands of the South Pacific Ocean; 
and yet in proper hands, properly gov- 
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erned, it could be made a garden, capa- 
ble of producing everything of value to 
commerce that is produced within the 
tropics. The wildness of this picture 
may add to its beauty; possibly signs 
of thrift might destroy much of the ef- 
fect produced upon those who may have 
seen but little else. There is naught of 
life but the curl of smoke that creeps 
lazily toward the sky, from out a grove 
of woods, marking the spot where some 
native of the soil is cooking his frugal 
meal, in a manner no more civilized 
than that of the inhabitants of the Fiji 
group, or Zerra del Fuego. 

That the country still remains in so 
primitive a condition is a wonder to 
those not familiar with the people and 
their government. They naturally. sup- 
pose that a city of the size of Panama, 
the terminus of a railroad of such vast 
importance, would exhibit signs of pros- 
perity and advancement, and that the 
country surrounding it would be in a 
high state of cultivation. They are 
surprised that everything they see, save 
and except the property of foreigners, 
indicates decay, and a rapid return to 
the condition in which the,old Spaniards 
found it. Those who understand the 
situation — who -have lived through a 
dozen revolutions, who know the peo- 
ple, and who have experienced the ben- 
efit of a so-called republican form of 
government, have no difficulty in solv- 
ing the question. They know that Pan- 
ama and its surroundings, if left to 
themselves, would soon be things of the 
past; that in a few years the bats and 
owls would have possession, and the 
scanty remaining inhabitants would fall 
to a position more degraded than the 
savage; for, with a population entirely 
unfitted for self-government, rulers with- 
out honor or honesty, and laws more 
honored in the breach than in the ob- 
servance, combined with a_ military 
force, or, rather, an armed mob, that is 
the true power in the land, advance- 
ment and prosperity are impossible. 
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It does not require the eye of an 
expert to discover, upon examining the 
sea-walls of the city of Panama, that a 
vast amount of time, labor, and money, 
was expended in their construction. 
Indeed, so much of the latter was re- 
quired that the King of Spain once re- 
marked that he soon expected to be 
able to view the work from the windows 
of his castle, judging from the number 
and extent of the drafts upon the royal 
treasury. When conipleted and in 
order, they formed a perfect barrier 
against the heavy swell that sometimes 
rolls in from the southward, and from 
the inroads of a tide that rises and falls 
twenty feet; and at the same time they 
made a defensive work, or fortification 
of the first class, such as Spaniards are 
famed for constructing, but not for keep- 
ing. Look at them now as you pass 
from the steamer’s anchorage to the 
landing; you will see that time and 
tide, especially the latter, have made 
great havoc, and that a work, once a 
model of engineering skill, and one that 
could so easily have been kept in repair, 
is now fast becoming a mere wreck and 
ruin—a mass of masonry without form 
or shape, and in many respects like the 
majority of the people that now inhabit 
the city, compared with what they used 
to be when under Spanish dominion. 
Large portions of the wall have fallen. 
In many places it is undermined by the 
action of the waves, and it will take but 
a few years more before the whole is a 
ruin, for the Colombian treasury is not 
in a condition to be drawn upon for 
money to be used in repairing its cities, 
or for scarcely any other purpose tend- 
ing to benefit the country or the people. 
Land at the Railroad Company’s wharf, 
and besides the improvements made by 
our own people, this suburb of Panama 
is as it was when the transit was made 
by mule and canoe. In the United 
States a railroad depot, especially that 
of a terminus, is generally a common 
centre for improvement; it increases 
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the value of property, and tends to ben- 
efit materially all its surroundings; but 
in Panama there is no change, and out- 
side the buildings of the Company, all 
you can discover of recent growth are 
the few shanties, used for grog-shops, 
where the most villanous compounds are 
retailed to those who require the greatest 
amount of stimulant for the smallest 
amount of money. 

I do not know a better place to start 
from to enter the city of Panama than 
the office of Don Guillermo Nelson, the 
Commercial Agent of the Railroad Com- 
pany. The art of making one’s self com- 
fortable he has acquired by a residence of 
twenty years and over in the country, and 
he retained an old adobe building, near 
the landing, as his headquarters. The 
experience of others has proved his se- 
lection to have been sound and judi- 
cious, for he has the coolest spot in the 
vicinity. Then you will be apt to re- 
ceive an invitation from Don Guillermo 
to take a glass of beer, that being the 
favorite tipple of himself and those who 
frequent that locality. After having re- 
freshed the inner, and sponged off the 
outer man, you feel better fitted for the 
journey. For comfort sake you will 
take a seat in the omnibus, and not 
walk—unless very early in the morning 
or late in the evening—the short quarter 
of a mile to the Calle Real, the old Gov- 
ernment road from Panama to Cruces, 
or Gorgona, ever to be remembered by 
those who crossed the Isthmus in early 
days. It was originally paved with 
cobble stones, and its present condition 
depends entirely upon the generosity of 
the foreign residents, subscriptions from 
whom serve to keep it in repair. It is 
their only drive out of the city, and ne- 
cessity compels them to keep it in con- 
dition, or else be deprived of their prin- 
cipal source of recreation and amuse- 
ment. It is a broad, fine avenue, and 
on reaching it you turn to your left 
towards the city. On your right rises 
abruptly the hill of Ancon, some five or 
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six hundred feet high; it is densely 
wooded, its trees and rank undergrowth 
extending down to the road. There is 
a mule path leading to the top of the 
hill, and I am told that on reaching the 
summit the view is surpassingly fine, 
especially at sunrise. Many persons, 
wishing to see for themselves, make the 
ascent, but I never had the ambition to 
do so; I was satisfied with what others 
had told me. 

You are now in the arrzda/, or suburb, 
the haunt of the lowest order of the in- 
habitants. Here is located the Five 
Points and Pacific Street of Panama; 
here the most of the fandangos are held, 
and you can get up a four-to-one fight 
quicker in this vicinity than any other 
part of the Isthmus. Not but what 


you find many of the same kind of peo- 
ple, and see many of the same sights, 
within the city proper; but the locality 
is, by commen consent, given up to this 
class; they are never interfered with, 


and they form a colony, as it were, 
by themselves. Proceeding along the 
avenue a few hundred yards there is an 
open, triangular-shaped piece of land, 
one of the finest sites of the city, that is 
now devoted to the public market. 
Here in the early morning assemble 
those having all descriptions of com- 
modities for sale, and when business is 
brisk the scene is a very exciting and 
interesting one. An artist would find 
some admirable studies, for some of the 
groupings are exceedingly picturesque, 
and the diversity of age, sex, costume, 
and nationality, is remarkable. Further 
on is that portion of the market devoted 
to the sale of meats. Cologne, the city 
of foul smells, can produce nothing more 
villanous. The new-comer must grasp 
his nose, and ’tis hard for the old resi- 
dent to pass by and snuff the polluted 
air without giving signs of feeling un- 
pleasantly. All this arises from the 
stalls of the native butchers, whereat 
meat is sold by the yard, and the only 
redeeming features of this neighbor- 
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hood are the, stalls of the French 
butcher and American provision mer- 
chant, that remind us of home by their 
cleanliness and good order. Of the lat- 
ter personage I must say a word. Heis 
my Jeau ideal of a provision merchant— 
plump and hearty, with a round, jolly 
face that speaks of mirth and plenty. 
He has lived long on the Isthmus, has 
grown rich there, and in his own person 
gives the lie to fever, and all reports 
regarding the Isthmus being unhealthy. 
He now enjoys the title of El Marques 
de Carne Fresca (Marquis of Fresh 
Beef), and with the exception of a habit 
of using and always misplacing the most 
difficult words of the English language, 
is a very good fellow. 

After passing the market a few yards 
will carry you to where stood the sally- 
port, or entrance to the city from the 
land side. This has been taken away, 
the ditch filled up, and the walls on 
either side have been removed for some 
distance, in order to afford a freer cir- 
culation of air through the city. On 
the right are a portion of the ditch and 
a bastion, in good state of preservation, 
that serve to show how thoroughly 
constructed were the works around the 
city. On the left, high up in the air, a 
solitary sentry-box can be observed— 
one constructed of stone, and placed in 
a position to serve as a look-out tower 
guarding the land approach to the city. 
You enter now the Calle Merced, the 
principal thoroughfare, and having seen 
it you have seen all. The streets of 
Panama are narrow, and, I think, prop- 
erly so; for the houses on either side 
being high, and being placed close to- 
gether, serve to shelter each other from 
the scorching rays of a tropical sun. 
The pavements are of cobble-stones, and 
the sidewalks are very narrow, scarcely 
room being given to walk two abreast. 
The houses, as originally constructed, 
are of the rudest description, but they 
have been most ststantially built. The 
walls are very thick, and they carry their 
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strength from the foundation to the roof. 
The height between floors is reversed 
from what it is with us ; that is, the first 
story is the lowest, the next a little 
higher, and the upper, or third story, 
the highest. Many of the buildings 
have received the benefit of modern im- 
provements, but a large majority remain 
as in the olden time, with an interior as 
rough as possible to be made, and with 
the narrow, rickety balcony running 
around the entire structure. Windows 
there are none. All are doors opening 
on to the balconies, thus giving all the 
circulation of air possible. Tiles are 
used exclusively for roofs, and nothing 
answers so well. Society is divided as 
are the floors—that is, the lower orders 
live on the first, the middle class on the 
second, and the upper-tendom next the 
roof. Passing down the Calle Merced, 
about two blocks, we reach the principal 
plaza, or public square, on which will be 
found the cathedral and the grand hotel, 
where, under the shade of the latter, we 
will discuss other matters pertaining to 
Panama and its people. 

In regard to the society, manner of 
living, etc., in Panama, the former is in 
some respects similar to the rest of the 
world, and in many others totally differ- 
ent. It has its sets, circles, scandals, 
and jealousies ; those of one set don’t 
know those of another; and the short- 
comings of one are sure to be magnified 
a thousand-fold by the other. The na- 
tive society is clannish, the French soci- 
ety equally so; the English and Amer- 
ican society being very limited, it need 
hardly be spoken of. Among the na- 
tives there are some that may be prop- 
erly termed the “first families”; the 
Hurtados, Paredes, Chiari, Arango, 
Fabriga, and others, come under this 
class ; they retain their purity of blood, 
and in every respect rank first. Of 
course the natives cling to the manners 
and customs of Old Spain; there is 
much formality among them, yet withal 
they are hospitable and cordial to a 
stranger who comes among them prop- 
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erly accredited, and who conforms as 
far as possible to their usages. The 
proportion of pure white among the 
population of Panama is very small, and 
is becoming less and less every day, as 
miscegenation is common. The negro 
enjoys entire equality both socially and 
politically, hence a race of very mixed 
color is the result. Of the morals of 
the native population I will say but lit- 
tle ; immorality does not stare you in 
the face and meet you at every step in 
Panama as in the large cities of the 
United States, but it is well known that 
the standard of morals is not high. A 
woman fallen from her high estate does 
not fall so low as with us. She is looked 
upon as unfortunate only, the victim ofan 
accident, but she is not cast out as one 
unworthy of notice or countenance by 
her more fortunate sisters. To be a nat- 
ural child in Panama is no disgrace ; on 
the contrary, natural children (and there 
are many of them) stand equally well 
with those whose parents were joined in 
matrimony; indeed the acknowledged 
natural children of a father of the church, 
although born in opposition to the usages 
of society and their religion, stand on 
an equality with the legitimate chil- 
dren of the wealthy and aristocratic. 
Among the lower orders the number of 
marriages is very small, hardly worth 
mentioning, and with them it is a wise 
child indeed that knows its father. They 
are born and brought up in ignorance 
and filth ; they know no better, and fol- 
low only the example of their parents, 
and those by whom they are surrounded. 
Such is their condition and so it will 
remain; there is no possibility of a 
change except for the worse. The read- 
er can imagine the future of a country 
inhabited by a people whose customs 
are as I have described. Of course one 
hears much of scandal in high life, and 
knows that much of it is true, but what 
does occur is either so well covered up, 
or considered of so little consequence, 
that it never becomes even a nine-days 
wonder. 
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Among the better class of the young 
men a very large number are remarka- 
bly well educated; they are generally 
proficient in languages, most of them 
speaking French and English fluently. 
With the young ladies it is different, 
but few, if any of them, having enjoyed 
the advantages of an education abroad, 
which are common to the young men, 
Our young Panamefio is an institution ; 
he is a great deau,a great society man, a 
great politician, and occasionally figures 
inarevolution, orattempt atone. Hehas 
great ideas of the United States of Co- 
lombia, and especially of the sovereign 
State of Panama; he sees a possibility 
of at one time being President thereof, 
for they change often, and he never 
loses an opportunity of bringing him- 
self before the people. On Sunday, in 
a suit of black broadcloth, the skirt of 
his coat being of an extravagant length, 
and with the most immaculate Panama 
hat, he walks the shady side of the 
street in the most approved style, and 
is the admiration of many a pair of 
black eyes that may be gazing over a 
balcony, apparently unconcerned. The 
adult males are devoted to merchandise 
and politics, especially politics, and the 
amount of patriotism exhibited by the 
sons of Panama excels, I think, even 
that exhibited by our own politicians 
shortly before election day. There are 
many of the gentlemen of Panama, how- 
ever, who, having become thoroughly 
disgusted with the manner in which the 
affairs of their country have been admin- 
istered, refuse to take any part whatever 
in selecting men to fill office ; they see 
that the mob has it, and that no power 
will prevent the mob keeping it, and 
they have retired gracefully from the 
field, leaving the ultra liberals and col- 
ored citizens of the a7rzéa/to have mat- 
ters pretty much their own wav. I am 
indebted to Sefior Don Manuel Hur- 
tado, one of the most polished gentle- 
men and finished scholars of the Repub- 
lic, for much information respecting the 
rapid retrogression made by his coun- 
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try since it ceased to be a part of Old 
Spain. Heisa Republican, but mourns 
over the condition of affairs, and has 
frequently said that he sees no prospect 
of any change for the better. His sto- 
ries related to me of the intrigues of 
Colombian statesmen, have often helped 
me pass an hour that I would not oth- 
erwise have known what to do with. 
They were very amusing, and served to 
show how like a farce is the so-called 
republican government of the sovereign 
State of Panama. 

The government of Panama is simply 
a despotism under another name ; it has 
a President and an indefinite number of 
Vice-Presidents, a quantity of Secreta- 


‘ries, and a legislative body; these go 


through the necessary forms, but their 
actions and deliberations are frequently 
disturbed by the opposite party, who with 
an armed mob turn things topsy-turvey 
in a few moments, and then seizing the 
reins of government, and what there 
may be in the treasury, run the machine 
themselves, until they in turn are ousted 
bya similar method. How well I rec- 
ollect the revolution of March, 1865 ; 
the revolt that Panemefios thought to 
be the most important event of the 
year, one of them having asked me 
if, when the news of it reached New 
York, there was much excitement? A 
smile was irresistible when the ques- 
tion came, but to flatter his vanity I re- 
plied in the affirmative, and he left well 
pleased, satisfied that his party, the rev- 
olutionists, had accomplished more than 
our rebellious Southern States. At 
the time I refer to, Mosquera was at the 
head of the General Government of Co- 
lombia, and Calancha, one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the State, was acting in 
Panama. Rumors of revolution had 
been whispered about from time to time, 
but we paid no particular attention to 
them, as they were of so frequent occur- 
rence. It was evident, however, that 
the government felt some uneasiness, a 
guard of militia being quartered every 
night within the Government House, and 
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a strong force kept under arms at the 
headquarters in the avridaZ. No partic- 
ular attention was paid to this, for like 
all the Spanish Americans, those of 
Panama were fond of “the pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war,” and went 
through the motions, if only with a cor- 
poral’s guard, a trumpet, and a shocking 
bad drum. Being domiciled at that 
time directly opposite the Government 
House, | could see how matters went 
on, and thought the excitement had sub- 
sided; but I was mistaken. It was a 
glorious afternoon in the dry season; I 
was standing on the balcony, enjoying 
the refreshing northerly breeze, and 
watching the workmen at the Railroad 
Company’s wharf, when the quick tap of 
a drum was heard, and the head of a 
column of troops, about fifty in number, 
appeared coming down the street at a 
double-quick. These were a portion of 
the datallion Santander, regular troops 


of the Republic, stationed at the quartel, 
and I thought they were out for after- 


noon parade. As they came in front 
of the Government House they were 
halted, and in an instant more a volley 
was poured into the doors of the build- 
ing which killed one and wounded sev- 
eral of the militia guard inside; at the 
same time cries of “revolution!” “revo- 
lution!” could be heard on every side ; 
women and children were running in 
every direction, and the sterner sex 
sought their homes at the top of their 
speed. Crowds could be seen moving 
from the arrida/ towards the country, 
and all was excitement and confusion. 
As soon as the volley was fired, a por- 
tion of the troops rushed into the Gov- 
ernment House with fixed bayonets, 
while the balance, breaking up into 
squads of two and three, moved in the 
direction of the main plaza, and from 
there to the arrival. Soon dropping 
shots were heard, then a regular volley 
or two, and then, with the exception of 
the cry of “Viva Jil Colunje,” the pop- 
ular candidate for the succession, and 
for whose benefit the revolution was 
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made, all was quiet. The whole affair 
was over in two hours, the government 
was overthrown and the military power 
reigned supreme, +endering it danger- 
ous for a person to go out of the house, 
for the batallion Santander had a very 
unpleasant way of firing at any one who 
came near where the sentries were post- 
ed. I remained at home that evening. 

The deposed President was taken 
completely by surprise ; he was in the 
Government House at the time, at din- 
ner, and when the first volley was fired, 
he dropped knife and fork, and ran toa 
loft, where he secreted himself until the 
troops left, when, after an unsuccessful 
search for him, he quietly came down, 
«Slid out of a window, and, covered with 
dust and cobwebs, made good time to 
the United States Consul’s, and from 
there, in the disguise of a United States 
marine, he escaped to the United States 
ship S¢. Mary’s. The Cabinet left in 
the same way. One Secretary to one 
place, another escaped to another, until 
all the officials of the old government 
had left for parts unknown, and out of 
harm’s way. The next day Seifior Jil 
Colunje, a bright and intelligent mu- 
latto, was declared Provisional Presi- 
dent ; a new Cabinet was formed, a new 
batch of Generals, Colonels, etc., were 
appointed, and all went “ merry as a mar- 
riage bell” once more. The anti-Mos- 
queraites were in power, and the negroes 
of the arriba/ were at a discount. 

The principal source of revenue of 
the government of Panama is from a 
tax levied upon the mercantile com- 
munity, and the amount is assessed ac- 
cording to the supposed business of 
each and every commercial house. At 
first this tax was a mere bagatelle, but 
now it has become so onerous that the 
foreign houses have protested against 
it, and refuse to pay more than named 
by the law creating the tax. The heavy 
expense attending thes@ revolutions, 
and maintaining a large force of sol- 
diers, has been the cause of so much 
wasteful expenditures of money, and 
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foreigners very naturally rebel against 
supporting constant internal warfare, 
especially as it destroys business and 
renders their trade a matter of great 
doubt and uncertainty. There is anoth- 
er very convenient plan of making a 
forced loan—when the State Treasury 
is at a very low ebb—not unlike that 
followed by Chinese mandarins when 
they determined upon squeezing the 
natives. A number of the most wealthy 
native citizens are invited to the Gov- 
ernment House to consult upon matters 
of importance to the State. This invita- 
tion being equivalent to an order, is 
accepted, and when all are present and 
corralled the doors are closed and they 
are informed that so much money is 
needed which they must loan, and it 
must be forthcoming before they are 
allowed to return to the bosom of their 
families. Such security is given as the 
receipts of the customs at the port of 
David in Chirique, or bonds payable 
sixty days after death; indeed almost 
any promise or bond, provided those in 
autho:ity can touch the coin. Of course 
the demand is complied with, but how 
willingly itis needless to say. Since the 
revolution I speak of there have been 
several others, and more are threatened 
that may occur at any moment. If two 
or three strangers wish to see the effect 
of an alarm they have only to start on 
a run from the head of one of the 
streets with the usual war-cry, and in a 
few seconds they can get upa very re- 
spectable representation of a revolu- 
tion. Men, women, and children will 
scamper off at top speed; the streets 
will be cleared, and doors will be closed 
and barricaded, and soon all will be 
quiet as midnight; if two or three 
blank shots can be fired it will add 
materially to the demonstration. Fora 
party compelled to remain some days in 
Panama this might answer well for 
recreation, if time should otherwise 
hang heavily upon their hands. 

Of course the religion of Panama is 
Roman Catholic, but religious liberty is 
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allowed in the Republic. The glory, 
however, of the Catholic Church there 
has long since departed, and most of 
the churches have been despoiled of 
their finery ; some of them have been 
turned into barracks, and others into 
store-houses, much to the horror and 
disgust of religious devotees, who be- 
lieve that if all else is allowed to go to 
destruction the Church and everything 
appertaining thereto should be kept in- 
violate. In Mosquera’s time a law was 
made compelling the clergy to acknowl- 
edge the State as a higher power than 
the Church; this they stoutly refused 
to do, and they were banished the coun- 
try until willing to take the required 
oath. When Murillo became President 
the rigor of this law was somewhat 
abated, and the clergy returned ; there 
was joy in Panama when its venerable 
Bishop came back to his diocese. He 
arrived on a Sunday morning, and was 
escorted from the landing to his resi- 
dence by the first gentlemen of the 
city, who, with uncovered heads, bowed 
homage to one so respected and be- 
loved. Flowers were strewn in his 
path ; the balconies were crowded with 
ladies, waving welcome, and when an 
hour later he celebrated High Mass at 
the cathedral, the old building was 
crowded to its utmost extent to take 
part in the solemn service from which 
they had been so long debarred. This 
was a pleasant sight—the most pleas- 
ant in fact of all I witnessed while in 
Panama. 

Under the most favorable auspices 
life in Panama is dull and monotonous, 
except to those who know no other. 
To the native even, who has been 
abroad and tasted of the variety and 
excitement of life in Europe and 
the United States, it at times appears 
dull, and he never fails to avail himself 
of the opportunity of revisiting those 
places where life can be enjoyed. There 
are, however, singular as it may seem, 
foreigners who are fond of living in 
Panama, and who seldom, if ever, ex- 
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press a wish to leave it; they plod along 
day after day in the same routine, and 
have become so acclimated that the 
prospect of a drive in the Bois de 
Boulogne or -Central Park; a tour 
through Italy and Switzerland, a week 
in London, or a journey along the 
Rhine, has no charms in their eyes; 
they take more interest in the prompt 
arrival of the California steamer, and 
quick despatch of the passengers and 
mails to the other side, than all else be- 
sides, and appear willing to die in that 
harness. 

What recreation, what amusement is 
there in Panama? A travelling circus 
or theatre company, that here would 
not be tolerated, serves to amuse fora 
few evenings; a drive to the plains of 
an afternoon, an occasional picnic down 
the bay, and you have it all. Beyond 
this the occasional social evening com- 
pany, or a walk on the Plaza by moon- 
light, is the most you can boast of, and 
these soon cease to be other than du- 
ties, for they require exertion, and one 
don’t care to exert himself more than 
is necessary in that climate. 

In saying what I have about Panama 
I have been influenced by no prejudice 
against it or its people. On the con- 
trary, if Panama were only remodelled 
it would be a delightful place for the 
tropics, and would in time become more 
popular than Havana of the West, and 
Batavia of the East Indies. Its climate 
is superior to either of the above, and 
the mortality is no greater in propor- 
tion to the population than in London 
or New York. Its people—I mean the 
better class—are warm-hearted and 
generous ; they have their peculiarities, 
but you may travel farther and fare 
worse than you will amongst Pana- 
mefios, if you behave yourself in a 
way to gain their confidence and com- 
mand their respect. There is one point 
of attraction about Panama that I have 
failed to touch upon, and this can never 
be taken from it; it may become a mass 
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of crumbling ruins ; it may be deserted 
save by the birds and beasts; it may 
cease to be spoken of save as of the 
past, and yet this beauty will remain so 
long as time shall last. I mean its bay 
and surroundings as they appear by 
moonlight in the dry season. Trav- 
ellers grow enthusiastic over the bay of 
Naples, and with some show of justice, 
and yet to my eye there is no compari- 
son between the two. A walk to the 
southern angle of the walls on a moon- 
light night will make even the most un- 
poetical traveller acknowledge that.my 
picture is not overdrawn. 

The tide is in, and the gentle ripple 
of the waves breaking against the sea- 
wall serves as a lullaby to soothe the 
mind and concentrate the thoughts, that 
may be far away, to the bright and beau- 
tiful picture before you. The night is 
clear as crystal; the moon is in her 
full, and yet bright and glorious ‘as she 
appears, scarcely dims the brilliancy of 
the stars with which she is surrounded. 
Far to the southward the dim outlines 
of the several islands appear; at their 
base lights twinkle, marking the anchor- 
age of the steamers; the moon’s rays 
dance over the water, giving the waves 
the appearance of molten silver. To 
the northward the low land of the coast 
is well defined, and on the summit of the 
mountains beyond it, distinctly visible, 
a bank of white clouds has settled, so 
white in the moonlight that it gives 
them the appearance of being snow- 
capped. All is silent, save when the 
gentle northerly breeze wafts the sound 
of the distant drum that serves for 
music in the wild native dance. A 
canoe passes, and the plaintive song of 
the boatman only adds interest to the 
scene. The air is balmy as a zephyr, it 
has nought of harm in it, and you may 
with perfect impunity spend hours here 
in quiet enjoyment of a scene that has 
but few equals on any part of the 
globe, and one that fitly closes a day 
in Panama. 
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agreed whether or not tea and 
coffee are generally injurious to the 
health. One of eminence in his pro- 
fession remarks: “The Turks, who 
drink great quantities of coffee, and 
the Chinese, who make equally as free 
use of tea, do not exhibit such peculiar 
effects as render it easy to decide 
whether they are in reality deleterious 
to the human system.” The natives of 
the region of the river Platte in South 
America, and especially the women, 
sip or suck through the domde/d their 
maté or Paraguayan tea from the time 
they rise in the morning until late at 
night, without any apparent marked 
effects ; and this might almost be called 
the concentrated lye of tea. 

Climate, however, has doubtless much 
to do with the effect of these beverages 
upon the health—coffee specially ap- 
pearing perfectly harmless in the tropics, 
whereas in colder climates it often pro- 
duces acidity of the stomach, with head- 
aches and other nervous affections. All 
of which is, however, irrelevant to our 
main purpose, which is simply to give 
the reader a brief sketch of the history 
of his morning cup of coffee. 

The plant belongs to the Madder 
tribe, the botanical family Rxdiacee, 
deriving its generic name from its red 
berry. The Rudiacee are divided into 
three sub-families, known as Stedlatee, 
Cinchone, and Logania. The second 
of these is the particular family with 
which we have to do; and the species 
is known among botanists as the Coffea 
Arabica. 

Not having been present at its birth, 
and finding no reliable record, I am un- 
able to say whether coffee is a native of 
Arabia, Ethiopia (Meroé), or Abyssinia. 
All these countries claim its parentage ; 


epee have not entirely 


and intelligent writers, both of our own 
and other lands, have accredited it to 
them all. Itis yet found growing wild, 
not only in the above-named countries, 
but in Liberia as well, thousands of 
miles away. In its wild state it abounds 
especially in a rocky district of Abys- 
sinia, called Kaffa, whence the berry is 
said to have derived its name. The 
entire region of country bordering on 
the southern half of the Red Sea, both 
in Asia and Africa, may have been its 
home at the time of its discovery. 
Those who claim for it an exclusively 
African origin, say it was not taken to 
Arabia until the fifteenth century, where 
soon thereafter and from that time until 
this present it was cultivated with re- 
markable success, both as to quantity 
and quality, especially in the district or 
kingdom of Yemen. 

Mocha, the seaport town of this prov- 
ince, haS given its name, with a world- 
renowned reputation, to the coffee ship- 
ped thence, amounting to many thou- 
sands of tons annually. But notwith- 
standing this large exportation, Mocha 
coffee is something like champagne in 
this: manifold more of it is used in the 
United States alone than is produced 
in all Arabia. 

It is uncertain when coffee was in- 
troduced into Europe; but in 1538 
the Mahometan priests issued edicts 
against its use—because, as they said, 
the faithful pay their devotions more 
generally at the coffee shops than at 
the mosque. 

In 1643 the first coffee-house was es- 
tablished in Paris, by an adventurer 
from the Levant; but for want of pat- 
ronage did not succeed. A few years 
later Solomon Aga, the Ambassador of 
the Sublime Porte at the Court of Louis 
XIV. introduced it again in Paris, from 
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which time coffee drinking became the 
mode among the aristocracy. Many in- 
fluential Parisians stoutly resisted its 
introduction, among whom was the cele- 
brated Madame de Sévigné, the special 
partisan of Corneille in opposition to 
Racine, who predicted: “Ze Racine 
passerait comme le café.” (Racine will 
be forgotten as soon as coffee.) She was 
right in her prophecy, but egregiously in 
error as to the time of its fulfilment. 

An English merchant of Constan- 
tinople first introduced coffee to the 
people of London; and his wife, whom 
he had introduced with his berries, being 
a young and beautiful Greek, proved a 
most successful saleswoman. And here, 
by way of parenthesis, let us say to all 
the bachelor tribe, take warning from 
the difference in the success of the 
London merchant and the Levant ad- 
venturer, and get the right kind of a 
partner before you engage in business. 

During the Protectorate coffee-houses 
multiplied so extensively and were pat- 
ronized so generally that the taverns 
and beer-shops were in a fair way to 
close their wooden eyelids and sleep 
the sleep of death, when Cromwell, to 
avert this calamity, issued a decree clos- 
ing the coffee-houses instead. 

In 1699 President Van Horn, of the 
Dutch East Indies, had coffee plants 
introduced and cultivated in Batavia, 
with such success that Java soon be- 
came one of the foremost coffee-grow- 
ing countries of the world—while the 
berries of that country have attained 
a reputation second only to those of 
Mocha. There is exported from the 
island of Java alone about seventy-five 
thousand tons of coffee every year. 

In 1710 a coffee shrub was sent from 
the Dutch East Indies to Amsteraam, 
and planted in the botanical gardens of 
that city. From this a shoot was sent to 
Louis XIV. and placed in the Fardin 
des Plantes. This succeeded beauti- 
fully; and from it slips were sent by 
M. Isambert for the garden at Martin- 
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ique; but both the slips and Isambert 
died on the way. In 1720, however, 
three shrubs, which had been produced 
in the Royal Botanical Gardens of Paris, 
were sent to the same destination by 
Captain Declieux. The voyage was 
long and tedious, and two of the plants 
died in transit. The ship’s company 
was put on a small allowance of water, 
and the captain generously shared his 
guarte each day with his remaining 
cafier, and so succeeded in getting it to 
its destination. From this single plant, 
which made its transatlantic voyage 
amid such perils, have resulted all the 
myriads of coffee plantations of the 
West Indies and of Central and South 
America. 

In. 1754 a Franciscan friar, by the 
name of Villaso, placed a coffee plant 
in the garden of the San Antonio 
Convent at Rio de Janeiro. In 1809 the 
first cargo of coffee was sent from Rio 
to the United States. The present 
year, with the average rate of increase 
for the last quarter of a century, Rio 
alone will ship to the United States a 
million pounds per day, Sundays in- 
cluded. About three-fourths of all the 
coffee imported into this country comes 
from Rio. 

The three great coffee-growing prov- 
inces of Brazil are, stated in the order 
of their production, Minas Geraes, San 
Paulo, and Rio de Janeiro. And it is 
our purpose to make a short trip into 
the interior of this greatest of all coffee- 
growing regions of the world. 

We suppose ourselves already landed 
at the city of Rio de Janeiro. Being 
too late to start to-day we take rooms 
at the Exchange Hotel, kept by a most 
respectable English gentleman. We 
can, however, glance at some features 
of the coffee trade as it appears in Rio. 
Our hotel fronts to the southward on 
Rua Direita, the principal business 
thoroughfare of the city. As we de- 
scend to the street we find ourselves 
amid the bustle of the business centre 
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of this great metropolis of South Amer- 
ica. Turning our faces eastward, a few 
steps bring us to the Praca do Commer- 
cio (the Merchant’s Exchange), and 
adjoining this the A/fandega or Custom 
House. At both these establishments 
all business is transacted between nine 
A.M. and three P.M. No vessel is al- 
lowed to discharge or take in cargo 
outside of these hours. At the Custom 
House three or four cargoes of coffee 
are cleared almost every day, having 
paid a moderate export duty to the 
Government. Negro drays (each a cart 
with five stalwart Africans pulling, 
pushing and shouting at the top of their 
voices), mule carts, omnibuses, and 
hacks are all mixed up in apparently 
inextricable confusion. But above all 
the confusion of Rua Direita a stento- 
rian chorus of voices is heard “respond- 
ing in quick measure to the burden of a 
song.” Casting our eyes in the direc- 
tion whence comes this measured succes- 


sion of musical grunts, we see above the 
heads of the multitude “a line of white 
sacks rushing around the corner of Rua 
de Alfandega” (Custom House Street). 
Elbowing our way through the crowd, 
we discover that each of these sacks is 
borne on the head of “a living ebony 


Hercules.” This is a train of Brazilian 
coffee carriers. They go in companies 
of a dozen or twenty each, of whom 
one selectzd as captain takes the lead. 
Their only dress is a short pair of 
pants, reaching from the waist to the 
middle of the thigh—the limbs and 
body being left to the fullest and freest 
play of the muscles. Each has upon 
his head a bag of coffee weighing five 
arrabas, or one hundred and sixty 
pounds ; and they move on a measured 
and rapid trot, keeping step with the 
double-quick time of some wild Ethi- 
opian ditty. In perfect accord with 
this we have heard a strange, rattling 
music, which we now perceive proceeds 
from an instrument resembling exactly 
the mouth-piece of an ordinary water- 
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ing-pot. This is partly filled with 
gravel, corked up, carried in one hand, 
and rattled in the time of the ditty, in 
a style resembling that in which a negro 
barber plays his wisk, or an auctioneer’s 
boy rings his bell. 

The strength of spinal column and 
the amount of neck muscle that these 
coffee carriers develop are truly aston- 
ishing. I have seen one of them carry 
on his head a full-sized crate of crock- 
ery; and another carry from Rua Dire- 
ita to the summit of Corcoiado (a dis- 
tance of three miles, and a height of 
two thousand eight hundred feet), over a 
rugged mule path, a box containing a ham, 
a turkey, a leg of mutton, a roast of beef, 
ten loaves of bread, two dozen of claret, 
two dozen of ale, two dozen dinner- 
plates, three large meat-dishes, a coffee- 
pot, coffee, cups and saucers, tumblers, 
knives and forks, napkins, etc., by way 
of breakfasting and dining a party that 
made the ascent by moonlight, one fine 
morning, in order to see the god of day 
come up from his morning bath in the 
old Atlantic. 

From the time the coffee reaches Rio 
until it is stowed away in the hold of the 
American clipper, it is all handled and 
carried by these coffee carriers, and all 
in sacks of one hundred and sixty 
pounds each. 

After dinner and a turn up Rua do 
Ouridor, which is at once the Rue Vi- 
rienne, Regent Street, Broadway, Chest- 
nut Street, and Montgomery Street of 
Rio. de Janeiro, though neither very 
broad nor long, we give orders to be 
called at five, and retire. We are 
aroused at the appointed hour, and 
after our admégo, we walk through the 
city, passing on our way the City Hall, 
the Mint, the Assembly Building, the 
Penitentiary, and other prominent pub- 
lic buildings, reaching the depot of the 
famous Dom Pedro Legundo railway, at 
the southwest corner of the city, just as 
the numerous church and convent bells 
are ushering in the new-born day. After 
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securing our tickets we have a moment 
to glance at the building, the rails, the 
engine, and the cars, and are a little 
disappointed to find them all to be of 
English manufacture and construction. 
We take our seats in an English box- 
car, and are locked in, according to that 
detestable and dangerous English cus- 
tom. The first forty miles of the road 
is in a northwesterly direction, over a 
level plain, mostly covered with marsh 
and a coarse, file-toothed grass—the 
road having little of interest along it 
after we leave the Palace San Christo- 
vao, which is the Emperor’s principal 
residence. This is but three miles out 
of the city, bordering the railway on 
the north. The Emperor has a sum- 
mer palace, at Petropolis, thirty-six 
miles distant, a little above the head of 
the most magnificent bay in the world. 
We hurry along, with few stoppages, 
until we reach the foothills of the Serra 
do Mar, or coast range. Here our door 
is unlecked and we get out to stretch 
our limbs and look about us. Here is 
quite a depot, and here are changes 
made. The track from this point on- 
ward is of American iron and American 
construction. An eight-driver American 
engine of the camel-back coal burner 
pattern, made by M. W. Baldwin and 
Company, of Philadelphia, takes the 
place of the little greasy John “ Bull- 
gine” that has brought us over the 
Plains. We are again locked in; and 
fortunately have for a companion in our 
box Major Ellis, of Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, the constructing engineer of 
this part of the road. He tells us that 
in the next forty miles we are to make 
an ascent of four thousand feet, without 
a single switch-back, the grade being in 
places three hundred feet to the mile, 
while some of the curves on the heav- 
iest part of the grade are made to a 
radius of two huudred and eighty feet. 
Slowly but steadily we are dragged up, 
up, up, the good old camel-back seem- 
ing at times short of breath and just 
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ready to give out. Within these forty 
miles we are plunged into and thun- 
dered through seventeen tunnels, one of 
which is a mile and a half in length, 
and cost a million and a half dollars, 
Between these we skirt along, and some- 
times over, immense precipices, where 
we look down into the dizzy depths of 
the dark and dense Brazilian forests of 
the ravines and valleys below. As our 
iron horse stops for food and drink we 
hear the monkeys and the parrots chat- 
tering to each other in an unknown 
tongue, and the keel-bill and bell bird 
put in their ringing reply. The old 
trees are festooned with mosses and 
decked with the many-hued flowers of 
the orchidee (air plants), while the sons 
of these fathers of the forest are stayed 
on all sides with the rope-like ipecac- 
uanha, popularly known as cif~o in 
Brazil. Away across the ravine on an 
opposite slope a sunlit cascade pours 
its silvery flood into the insatiable depths 
beneath. We reach the summit at last, 
where we find an extemporized village 
of the railroad’s creating. The railroad 
stations are built of mahogany logs. 
A neighboring slope, newly reclaimed 
from the forests, is planted with coffee, 
and in one corner of it is a native’s hut 
of satin-wood. The station-master’s 
pig-pen is of solid rosewood, and every 
house, stable, and fence in the vicinity 
is built of the precious woods of com- 
merce, because the owners cannot afford 
oak, or chestnut, or pine. But it must 
not be supposed that these have the pol- 
ish and beauty of a mahogany “ four- 
poster,” or a rosewood piano. On the 
contrary, they are of a dark, dead, dirt 
color ; and in their weather-beaten con- 
dition as unattractive to the eye as a 
black-oak fence built in our boyhood, 
upon which have beaten the storms of 
many winters. 

We start down the western face of 
the Serras, with brakes down and en- 
gine reversed, and still making an al- 
most frightful degree of speed. We are 
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diverted from the immediate source of 
alarm by our friend Major Ellis who, in 
answer to our questions, informs us that 
this road was built by the Brazilian 
Government in conjunction with private 
enterprise, at a cost varying from two 
hundred thousand to one million dollars 
per mile. Meanwhile, down, down, 
down we rush, head foremost, to the 
banks of the Parahiba, a river which 
forms the boundary line between the 
provinces of Rio de Janeiro and Minas 
Geraes. 

We have had the pleasure of seeing 
and riding over the greatest marvel of 
railroad-engineering skill that America 
has ever produced ; and if at the outset 
of our journey we felt a little piqued at 
the thought of finding everything Eng- 
lish, we are now compensated by the 
knowledge that when this marvellous 
work was to be done, American skill and 
American material superseded those of 
the mother country. 

But what has all this to do with our 
cup of coffee? Just this: that this 
mighty work was constructed expressly 
to develop the resources of the interior 
coffee regions of Brazil, and to bring 
the fruits of those broad acres to mar- 
ket; and not more exclusively is the 
Pottsville and Reading, or the Broad 
Top and Huntingdon Railroad devoted 
to carrying coal than the Dom Pedro 
road is to 2arrying coffee. 

Where this road intersects the Para- 
hiba is a great porto de embarque, or 
shipping depot of this caminhos de 
Jerro, or railroad. 

The mountain air has been bracing, 
and we are a little tired and much more 
hungry; so the moment our box is 
opened we follow the lead of other 
ravenous ones to the faverna. Even 
here they have the fashionable hours of 
eating, and though well in the afternoon 
we are entirely too early for dinner, so 
we must ordera segunda almoco (a sec- 
ond breakfast). We are set down toa 
grilled roach, some jerked beef, black 
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beans, farifia, fried potatoes, and the 
inevitable but ever welcome cup of cof- 
fee. This beverage is almost a syrup, 
and yet as clear as brandy. Brazilians 
know how to make coffee as well as to 
produte it. But we have not yet be- 
come accustomed to the strong and al- 
most bitter taste of this condensed ex- 
tract of the berry whose mysteries we 
have come to explore, so we take our 
coffee au ./ait. One, two, three cups 
are swallowed, and we wish we dare 
drink more, but the ghost of a bilious 
temperament rises before us and in a 
churlish, snappish, bilious way puts in 
a prohibition. 

We call for our bill, and it is present- 
ed thus: 


Dous Peixes 
** de Vacca 
* des Bagens 
C0 By FORME cccs ccc cccccccccesccceces 06s 
% Bem Wabi Fetes oo scccccevccavvecses 
Leis Chicaras de Café 


1$000 


Great Zeus! what does thismean? We 
look first at the frightful com¢a and then 
at each other; seize our slim purses ; 
turn out their entire contents and find 
ourselves jointly possessed of less than 
fifty dollars, for we have left our funds 
in the London and Brazil Bank, taking 
only what we supposed we might possi- 
bly need on our trip. The moco com- 
prehends our difficulty, smiles at our 
ignorance, and picks up an American 
half dollar, bowing his satisfaction and 
withdraws. In our gratitude at being 
thus so easily relieved we throw another 
half dollar after him and puff away our 
mortification in the clouds that roll from 
our Bahias, and leave the /averna to 
reconnoitre the surroundings. 

Outside we confront a thousand or 
more mules, which we are informed 
have come in laden with coffee from the 
neighboring province. We make our 
way to the Zs¢agao, where we find piled 
in every direction thousands of sacks of 
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coffee, somewhat as we see wheat on 
the California Steam Navigation Com- 
pany’s wharves and in Friedlander’s 
warehouses. 

We take a mule each and cross the 
Parahiba to see where all this comes 
from. Immediately upon reaching the 
western shore of the river we are 
plunged into immense forests of coffee. 
The trees resemble somewhat the 
Rhamnus Catharticus, or familiar buck- 
thorn, the color, size, and character 
of the berries being different, and the 
coffee plant having far less spines. 
The trees are planted about six or eight 
feet apart each way, and grow naturally 
from twelve to thirty feet high, although 
for the sake of convenience in gather- 
ing the fruit they are seldom allowed to 
attain a height of more than ten or 
twelve feet. This region of country is 
very hilly, and the soil is light, dry, 
and silicious, the prevalent opinion be- 
ing that coffee will not thrive in moist 
ground. If, however, you shall have 
time, on our return to Rio, to visit Ben- 
nett’s, in the valley of the Tijuca, just 
go up to the bath in a spur of the valley 
and you will find growing close by the 
water side a cafier many times larger 
and more prolific than any we shall see 
in Minas Geraes. 

The shrubs are transplanted with care 
from the nursery at one year of age, and 
in two or three years thereafter become 
fruitful, and will continue to produce 
two crops per annum for ten to twenty 
years. An occasional tree bears well 
for twenty-five or thirty years; and in- 
stead of two there are often three gath- 
erings from the same trees during the 
year. The tree is an evergreen, while 
the blossoms are a most delicate white, 
emitting an exquisite fragrance. We 
find on the same tree, and indeed on the 
same twig, the blossom, the newly-formed 
berry, the green and the matured fruit. 
When ripe the berry very closely re- 
sembles the cranberry in external ap- 
pearance, though somewhat larger. 
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Each berry contains two seeds or grains 
of coffee in the centre of the pulp, with 
their flat sides or faces opposed to each 
other. Each grain is covered with a 
tough integument or membrane; and 
they are additionally separated from 
each other by a layer of the pulp inter- 
posing. 

Each tree produces from one to eight 
pounds of berries, the average being 
about three pounds. It is now the gath- 
ering season, and we see hundreds of 
negroes in every direction; some shak- 
ing the berries upon gathering-sheets 
spread on the ground—others picking 
the fruit directly from the trees. A 
negro will pick about an arroba (thirty- 
two pounds) of berries per day. These 
are dried by being spread upon pave- 
ments or level tables of ground pre- 
pared for the purpose, which pavement 
or table is called a ‘¢errene. These 
should be sheltered from the sun. As 
the fruit dries the pulp forms a sort of 
shell or pod, as we perceive in examin- 
ing some that have been longer gath- 
ered ; and which being perfectly dry are 
now being passed through a coffee 
huller, a machine in which a fluted 
roller is closely opposed to a breast- 
board, between which roller and breast- 
board the berries are made to pass. The 
pulp is washed away, leaving the beans 
free. These are again dried as before, 
after which the tough membrane is re- 
moved by a somewhat similar process 
with heavy rollers. The chaff is next 
separated by winnowing ; and the coffee 
is now ready to be bagged and stored, 
or taken to market. 

Coffee, like some other articles of 
commerce, is greatly improved by age; 
and for this reason we find immense 
quantities of it stored for a time, al- 
though the difference in market value 
between the old and the new does not 
pay the interest on the money. Mocha 
coffee, it is said, will attain its season- 
ing in three years, while Rio, St. Do- 
mingo, Laquayra, Maricaybo Costa 
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Rica, and all other American coffees re- 
quire from twelve to fifteen years to per- 
fect their flavor. 

When we return to Rio I will take 
you to the Café Americana, where we 
can get a cup of Rio coffee quite equal 
to the best Old Government Java, and 
rendered so almost entirely by washing 
and age. 

We have now travelled many miles 
through the very heart of the greatest 
coffee region of the world. We have 
met numberless trains of mules, each 
without harness or halter, carrying his 
two sacks of coffee and following the 
leader over many weary miles of un- 
fenced and in many places almosi un- 
broken road or mule track to the Zstagzo 
or depot of shipment. 

A man and a boy, with a train of 
thirty mules, entirely unharnessed, car- 
ry thus at a single trip nearly a thou- 
sand pounds of coffee to the depot; the 
man attending the leading mule of the 
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train, while the boy simply sees that 
none of the animals straggle by the 
way. 

Until within a few years, we are told, 
this great coffee-growing province pro- 
duced only sufficient coffee for home 
consumption, the labor and expense 
attending the shipment consuming al- 
most the entire proceeds of the crop. 
Now, through the agency of the Dom 
Pedro Railroad, it has become the rival 
of the best, and in turn outstripped all 
its rivals. 

The name Minas Geraes signifies gen- 
eral or universal mines ; but these new- 
ly-developed coffee plantations of the 
province are worth millions more every 
year than all its gold, copper, iron, and 
precious stones. Indeed, although Bra- 
zil is known to us as the land of dia- 
monds, the coffee crop of this single 
province yields an annual return a hun- 
dred-fold greater than that of all the 
diamonds of the Empire. 


A CONSULATE AMONGST THE FIJIS. 


N September, 1858, I arrived in the 
Fiji Islands, to assume my duties 
At 


I 


as Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul. 
this period there were living in the group 
not more than forty or fifty Europeans 
and Americans, and but few trading 


vessels went there. The unenviable 
character of the natives, their insatiable 
cannibalism, their frequent outrages upon 
the few whites already settled amongst 
them, and their constant intertribal wars, 
deterred ‘the neighboring Australian 
traders, and the enterprising New Eng- 
land whalers, from visiting them, though 
they frequented the contiguous Samoan 
and Tongan groups, where missionaries 
of various sects had induced the natives 
to abandon heathenism for Christianity. 
The reported intricate navigation of the 
group also led ship-masters to give it a 


wide berth ; and the character attributed 
to the whites themselves, represented 
them as little better than the carnivorous 
Fijians. Much to my disgust, when I 
landed at Levuka, the chief trading port 
and settlement of the whites, I found no 
house suitable for a consulate. The 
Wesleyan missionary alone had a weath- 
er-boarded house, half finished. From 
him I managed to rent, temporarily, two 
rooms. But before I had made my ar- 
rangements for opening the consulate— 
indeed, within a weck of my arrival, not 
less than twenty complaints were pre- 
ferred by British subjects, some against 
their own countrymen, and some against 
the Being the first British 
Consul appointed to this extensive and 
savage group, my countrymen, many of 
whom had spent thirty years and more 


natives. 
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amongst the cannibals, entertained very 
indefinite ideas as to the duties of my 
office. Most of the complainants stated 
their cases verbally, though some few 
ventured to put them upon paper, and 
then simply demanded my interference 
on their behalf. The following is an 
average specimen of these complaints, 
and illustrates the manner in which they 
were preferred : 


“ LEVUKA, 13 September, 1858. 

“ Sir—I beg to inform you that last 
night I was on board the Sydney brig 
Vulture. 1 went on board to spend the 
evening with the mate. We had some- 
thing to drink together, and then we 
went to bed. Inthe morning my watch 
was gone ; the mate stole it, sir. I wish 
you to detain the vessel until the mate 
gives up my watch, and you have pun- 
ished him. I request you to attend to 
this matter at once. 

“T am, sir, a British subject, and your 
obedient servant, 

CHARLES P——G.” 


The writer of this epistle delivered it in 
person, and was so drunk after his bout 
with his friend the mate, that he could 
hardly stand. He was a Fiji pioneer, 
having been there over twenty years. 
As he handed me the letter, he said: 

“] shall wait here for the answer, sir. 
I have been robbed, and I’m an English- 
man, sir. My cousin, Dan E ,isa 
member of Parliament in Sydney, sir.” 

I read the letter, and then quietly told 
the colonial M.P.’s cousin that I could 
not interfere, as I had not yet assumed 
the duties of the consulate. 

“Then you won’t see an Englishman 
righted, sir? What are you come here 
for then, sir ?” 

I told him to be off. 

“Very good, sir. I'll go down and 
write to my cousin Dan, in Sydney, and 
show you up in all the papers, sir. You 
won’t see an injured Englishman righted, 





eh, sir ?” 
“Decidedly not, under existing cir- 
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cumstances. You may hereafter be 
punished for your insolence.” 

“ All right, sir. We shall teach you 
your duty yet. My cousin Dan will fix 
you up in the Sydney papers ; yes, sir, 
we shall show you up in the papers.” 

“That is just what I want, my good 
fellow,” I remarked; “and if you will 
oblige me by sitting down here and 
writing an account of me zow’, here are 
five dollars towards the cost of putting 
it in the papers.” 

I put five dollars on the table, and 
placed pen, paper, and ink ready for his 
use. 

“ Blow me, sir, if it’s just what you 
want, I ll be d——d before I doit. You 
want me to write to my cousin Dan to 
show you up in the papers, eh? And 
yet you tell me to my face you won’t see 
an outraged Englishman righted. Damn 
me if I ’Il do it to please you.” 

And away he sullenly trudged, rollick- 
ing from side to side of the road, assum- 
ing all the dignity of an inebriated, out- 
raged Britisher. 

Another of the cases thus early brought 
before me was against the natives ot 
Waea, a small island on the western 
limits of the group. Mr. B.,a Wesleyan 
missionary at Levuka, had several boats, 
manned by mixed crews of whites and 
natives, trading amongst the islands. 
A few weeks before my arrival, one of 
his boats had gone to Waea, in charge 
of two white men and some natives ; 
one of the former was an Englishman, 
and the other an American. The natives 
of Waea had captured the boat, killed 
and eaten the crew, and appropriated 
the merchandise. Mr. B., as a “ British 
subject,” and owner of the boat and 
cargo, now pressed his “claim for 
redress and indemnity.” While I was 
listening to the sophistry by which he 
sought to convince me that there was 
no possible connection between John B., 
Wesleyan missionary teacher, and John 
B., oil trader, and that the cannibals 
duly appreciated the distinction, the 
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United States corvette Vandalia arrived 
at Levuka, and at the request of the 
American Consul, her commander, Cap- 
tain Sinclair, took up the case on behalf 
of the devoured American, and whom the 
good Mr. B. now admitted into part 
ownership in the boat and cargo—a fact 
which did not appear in his earlier state- 
ment of the affair. And Mr. B. had 
suddenly become convinced that it would 
be better for the savages, and less prej- 
udicial to the Wesleyan Mission, that 
Captain Sinclair should inflict “ retribu- 
tive justice,” than that I should adopt 
the tardy measure of demanding from 
the savages “redress and indemnity” 
for his calicoes and hatchets. And so, 
much to my satisfaction, the case passed 
out of my hands into those of Captain 
Sinclair. A party of fifty men was 
quickly despatched to Waea, to demand 
the murderers, and to punish them. 
The Waea people, mustering some five 
hundred fighting men, for the most part 
armed with muskets, defied the party, 
and declined all communications. The 
handful of Americans gallantly attacked 
them in their fort, on the summit of a 
hill, eight hundred feet above the level 
of the sea. Some twenty of the natives 
were killed, as many more wounded, 
and the town and fort reduced to ashes ; 
of the Americans five were slightly 
wounded. 

Another case was more legitimately 
within the province of my duties. When 
the Sydney brig Vu/ture, already referred 
to, was ready for sea, the mates refused 
duty, and the master appealed to the 
consulate. Knowing from past experi- 
ence in another consulate which I had 
held, that vessels of this class often 
carried the very roughest of crews, I 
arranged with Captain Sinclair that if I 
made a certain signal from the quarter- 
deck, he would send an armed boat to 
my assistance, in charge of a lieutenant. 


Going on board to investigate the case, 
1 found the whole crew drunk, and some 
four hundred hogs on deck. The vessel 
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was a colonial sandal-wood trader. From 
Sydney she ran to Fiji, where pigs were 
bought and taken to the New Hebrides, 
and other contiguous groups, and ex- 
changed for sandal-wood. A peculiarity 
of this trade was that the natives would 
exchange their sandal-wood only for male 
pigs ; they held sows in abomination, as 
too feminine, and unfit for food. The 
mates stated their objections to proceed 
to sea, and in a fit of virtuous indigna- 
tion alleged that the captain paid more 
attention to a /ady he had on board, and 
who had joined the brig in Sydney with- 
out the knowledge of the owners, than 
to his duties as master. After carefully 
heaging the case, I decided to take the 
two mates out of the vessel, as it was 
quite evident they would cause a mutiny 
on board, if compelled to proceed to sea. 
But, though when first stating their com- 
plaints against the master they declared 
their intention to leave the ship, they 
now refused to goashore. They quietly 
set me at defiance, threatening to put 
the master and his “‘woman” ashore, 
and to throw me overboard, if I ven- 
tured to interfere. At once I showed 
the preconcerted signal, which the quick 
eye of the quartermaster speedily saw, 
and in a moment the Vandalia’s boat 
was alongside. Seeing they were now 
powerless, the two bullying mates quietly 
got into her, and went ashore, as the 
vessel proceeded to sea, amidst the 
music of her four hundred hungry hogs. 
It was customary among the islands for 
English and American vessels of war to 
assist the Consuls of both or either na- 
tion when they could do so without com- 
promising their own nationality. 

A few days after my arrival, my worthy 
countrymen, accompanied by several 
“prominent” Americans of long resi- 
dence in the group, called upon me to say 
that they welcomed me amongst them, 
and hoped that I would duly protect 
them from the aggressions of the natives ; 
but they wished me clearly to understand 
that they “ wanted no Consul to interfere 
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in their family arrangements.” 1 was 
politely given to understand that the 
purchase of women from the Fijians was 
one of the ordinary trading operations of 
the white men. The price of a smart- 
looking girl from fifteen to twenty years 
old, with a good figure and well rounded 
limbs, was from one to five muskets (of 
the old English tower, or the American 
Springfield patterns). The girls thus 
purchased were attached to the white 
men’s households as servants, or “ house- 
keepers,” but were in reality so many 
wives. And ¢hese were the “family 
arrangements ” with which these worthy 
pioneers intimated they “wanted no 
Consul to interfere.” In fact, these ran- 


away sailors, escaped convicts from 
Sydney, and half-savage white men, 
had brought themselves to the level of 
the man-eating Fijians, and like them 
revelled in all the luxuries of the Fijian 
polygamy—and now gave me formal 


notice that their “ peculiar institutions ” 
should not come within range of the 
consular supervision. 

The idea that I would interfere with 
this “peculiar institution” had arisen 
from the fact that the commanders of 
British vessels of war who had occasion- 
ally visited Fiji, had denounced this 
traffic. The same worthy Englishman, 
whose note to me inserted an 
earlier column, with cool impudence, de- 
clared to Admiral Erskin, who was re- 
monstrating with him upon the impro- 
priety of his mode of life, that with ref- 
erence to his “housekeepers” his con- 
duct was perhaps open to some slight 
objections, though on all other points 
his conscience was clear, and at ease; 
he had, in fact, been gradually reducing 
the number of his women, as he found 
himself growing old, and the relief he 
had felt since he had got rid of a dozen 
or two would, even without a higher 
motive, be sufficient to induce him to 
persevere in his good intentions. Every 
white man in Fiji, indeed, lived with his 
harem of from ten women to the highest 


is in 
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number he could manage to purchase ; 
and it was the one thing with which he 
would not brook interference. 

But these pioneers of civilization had 
another little amusement of their own. 
I have known a party of three or four 
buy a hogshead of rum or brandy from 
a vessel, and deliberately set themselves 
to drink it out, before even quitting the 
neighborhood of the cask. Some of 
these men have been drunk for three 
months, without an interval of sobriety. 
As they drew off the spirit, water was 
put into the cask; and by the time the 
contents became pure water they became 
sober. This is what they technically 
termed “tapering off,” and they alleged 
that it prevented delirium tremens re- 
sulting from these prolonged “sprees.” 
While in the state of helpless intoxica- 
tion to which they came in the second 
or third day, their “ housekeepers ” pro- 
vided for the maintenance of their fami- 
lies, and otherwise looked after them 
personally. And sometimes it was the 
duty of these “housekeepers” to pour 
the spirits down the throats of their 
“ noble lords,” as they lay stretched out 
on their mats! A woman who felt her- 
self aggrieved also sometimes made 
these drinking bouts the opportunity to 
run away; but when the white man be- 
came sober, at the end of three months, 
the present of a musket to the chief of 
her tribe invariably brought her back. 

Amongst the old white settlers in Fiji 
were men whose nationality it would 
have been hard to identify. But, to suit 
their own purposes, and to be able to 
threaten the natives with the broadside 
of a man-of-war, these nondescript whites 
generally hailed for American citizens, 
or British subjects—a more appropriate 
term, perhaps, would be British odjects. 
Amongst this class of white men was 
one who had assumed the name of 
Clarke, and claimed to be a British sub- 
ject. This man had taken offence at 
something Mr. Williams, the then Amer- 
ican Consul, had said, or was reported 
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to have said ; and he deliberately walked 
into the-American consulate, struck the 
table on which the Consul was writing, 
called him a “ d——d liar,” and threat- 
ened all kinds of vengeance, whenever 
he might find Mr. Williams in his power. 
He was one of the most reckless, des- 
perate fellows in Fiji, and would as soon 
have taken a man’s life as look at him; 
in those days life was somewhat pre- 
carious in Fiji, as well amongst the 
whites as amongst the Fijians them- 
selves. Mr. Williams could do nothing 
to the man, and came to me with his 
complaint. I was at a loss how to pun- 
ish the fellow. To pass the case over 
quietly would be simply to submit my- 
self to similar treatment—a prospect I 
did not much relish. Fortunately, an 
English man-of-war was in port—the 
Cordelia, Captain Vernon. I consulted 
the captain, together with the American 
Consul, and we decided to summon 
Clarke to the consulate. So far from 


attempting to deny the charge, he simply 


sought to justify his conduct. In the 
absence of any semblance of local au- 
thority to take cognizance of the case, 
we condemned him to five days on board 
the Cordelia, on bread and water, in 
charge of a sentry. This gave him a 
quiet time to ponder over his erratic 
ways, and when he came ashore, he 
went straight to the American consulate, 
and apologized to Mr. Williams. From 
that day he became a “ reformed man,” 
and has since been one of the quietest, 
well behaved men in Fiji. In former 
years he had lived just as a Fijian—half- 
naked, and painted. He had been thirty 
years in the group, and had attached 
himself to a late chief, Tui Kilakila, 
noted as one of the most ruthless, in- 
satiable cannibals in Fiji, and in whose 
wars he had always taken prt. In due 
course Clarke became the chief’s right- 
hand man, and even went so far, it was 
said, as to join his chief in cannibal feasts, 
even to partaking of human flesh—the 
bodies of the enemies he slew in battle ! 
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The white men in Fiji all produced 
large families. One of them used to 
boast that he had at least eighty sons 
and daughters ; up to that number he 
had been able to keep an account of them 
—but there he had “lost his reckon- 
ing.” And many others there were who 
counted their forties and fifties. These 
offspring of the white men and native 
women were called /Aa/j-castes, and gen- 
erally possessed all the energy of their 
father’s, with all the cunning of their 
mother’s race; indeed, the vices of 
their parents seemed united in them 
without inheriting any of their virtues 
(if any they had to transmit). Many of 
these half-castes had grown up to be able- 
bodied, smart young fellows ; and follow- 
ing in the footsteps of their progeni- 
tors, purchased all the “ housekeepers ” 
they could find muskets for, and had 
their periodical drinking “jollifications.” 
For some time there had been a rivalry 
between them anda “select party” of 
whites as to their prowess with the c/#d. 
There happened to be a good muster of 
both parties in Levuka about this time ; 
all drank together, and then took to quar- 
relling, then came to blows, and ultimate- 
ly to the much-vaunted ¢/vd. One was 
damaged on his héad, another on his leg, 
another on his arms, and every one was 
more or less mauled in the face. Both 
parties came to the consulate for pro- 
tection against the other. The whites 
charged their half-caste offspring with 
being “niggers,” and the half-castes 
retorted that the whites were “outcasts 
without home or country ;” and only 
with much difficulty I prevented a re- 
newal of the battle in the consulate. 

To give variety to life in Fiji, occa- 
sionally there were little family scenes. 
In consequence of the war in New 
Zealand, many settlers deserted their 
homesteads and came to Fiji, in the 
hope that some day it might become a 
British colony, and in the belief that 
under the «gis of the British consulate 
the islands were suddenly becoming 
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habitable. Amongst other new-comers 
were one Spiers and his lady-love—a 
Scotchman accompanied by an English- 
woman. One fine evening, at the hour 
for retiring to rest, the fair spouse was 
nowhere to be found—she had eloped 
and gone to Rewa with another Scot of 
the name of Murray. Vowing, ven- 
geance on the destroyer of his con- 
nubial bliss, and with a pair of loaded 
revolvers hanging from his belt, Spiers 
came to the consulate full of rage. “If 
I find the villain Ill shoot hin, sir, I Il 
shoot him, sir, as dead as a rat,” was all 
he could say. From Rewa, the fair 
syren sent him word: “I can never 
live with you again. I have given my 
heart to Murray. You have beaten me 
so cruelly that if we meet again it will 
only be to die together, for I am deter- 
mined to shoot you if you cross my 
path. Leave me with the man I have 
chosen, and I will leave you in peace. 
Take another bride as soon as you 
please ; but as for me, I never can, and 
never shall, be yours again.”  For- 
tunately for the consulate, the chicken- 
hearted spouse, after a fortnight’s intox- 
ication, took the same romantic view of 
the case, and they both agreed to sepa- 
rate without any shooting. The one 
sailed on his solitary voyage for Syd- 
ney, there to forget his lost love; the 
other remained in the embraces of 
Murray—a unique example for the 
savages of the boasted virtue of civili- 
zation. 

The trading operations of the white 
men not unfrequently were sources of 
dispute. A Mr. Israel Russell owned a 
schooner called the A a/e, in which he 
sometimes ‘made a trading cruise after 
cocoa-nut oil and-tortoise shell. Hav- 
ing heard that two white men at La- 
kemba, a small island on the eastern 
limits of the group, had a ton or two of 
oil, he set sail from Levuka in search of 
the prize. Aware of their taste for 
brandy, several cases were put on board 
the A’a¢e with the other articles of trade. 
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In due course Russellarrived at Lakem- 
ba, and proceeded at once to the house 
of the two white men. Very seriously 
and with a very long face and many 
expressions of condolence, he pulled 
out of his pocket a great official envel- 
ope with an immense seal on it: “ Now, 
boys, here is an order from the con- 
sulate to take you both to Levuka. 
What the deuce have you been up to? 
You are in for it when the Consul has 
you at Levuka.” But before he would 
deliver the terrible document, the wily 
trader proposed they should sell him 
their oil and have a “grand spree” 
together before they fell into official 
hands. Completely upset by the al- 
leged contents of the monster envel- 
ope with the big seal, the two men 
were willing enough and ready to seek 
relief from any source. Quickly the 
price of the oil was agreed upon, and 
the bargain closed. Then, as quickly, 
the brandy bottle was opened—and 
then another and another, until the 
men were on the mats. The oil was 
rolled down to the beach and put on 


board the Xavte, while the “house- 
keepers” cared for their inebriated 
lords. A case or two of axes, a piece 


or two of calico, a few knives, and a 
few bottles of gin, were sent ashore, 
and the Xave sailed for Levuka. When 
the brandy and gin bottles were all 
emptied, and the men at the end of a 
week arose from their mats; they found, 
as they alleged, nothing near the proper 
payment for the oil—and the big envel- 
ope was in the careful custody of the 
chief “housekeeper.” With trembling 
hands they opened the dreaded missive, 
and found it contained only a blank 
sheet of paper! In the course of a 
month or two the Aa¢e again appeared 
off Lakemba, and the two men again 
had oil for sale. Proceeding on shore, 
Russell met his two friends who, with- 
out referring to the former transaction, 
readily sold him five hogsheads as con- 
taining each fifty-two gallons of oil. 
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As usual, the bung of each cask was 
carefully knocked out to see that it was 
full, and one head of each was “ spiled,” 
or bored with a gimblet, to show that 
there was no water with the oil. Payment 
was promptly made, but this time with- 
out gin and brandy; the bargain was 
“half cash, half trade, no grog, and no 
reclamations.” On arrival at Levuka 
Russell had the hogsheads rolled into 
his shed to be emptied as usual into 
other casks, but out of each there came 
only one gallon of oil, and yet they all 
appeared to be full. Russell was puz- 
zled, and sent for the cooper to solve 
the mystery. The heads were taken 
out; the casks were full—of water! 
The men at Lakemba had put into each 
cask two pieces of bamboo filled with 
oil, so placed that when the bung was 
knocked out oil only was seen, and 
when the head was “spiled” oil only 
ran out, and then they filled the casks 
with water. This was their “liquida- 
tion” of the former transaction. Both 
parties came to the consulate, and both 
maintained they had right on their side. 

Fiji had neither government nor laws 
in those early days, if we except the 
well-known code of c/ué daw, in which 
“might is right.” Every foreigner went 
to one of the two consulates—the Eng- 
lish or the American—in every trouble, 
in every fancied grievance, and we found 
we had more to do than we could get 
through. Agreeing to work harmoni- 
ously together, always to consult each 
other, and in every case to support each 
other, as necessary measures of self- 
defence, the two consulates gradually 
brought this horrible state of chaos into 
some little order. But the more we did 
for our countrymen the more they re- 
quired from us; and as settlers now 
began to flock to Fiji we found our- 
selves every day more unable to enter- 
tain the cases that were referred to us. 
A meeting of the whites was therefore 
convened, when we proposed to them to 
establish a “mercantile court” for the 
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adjustment of all white men’s disputes, 
the Consuls sitting ex officio, and cer- 
tain of the more respectable residents, 
not interested in the cases on hand, sit- 
ting as assessors. The proposition was 
unanimously accepted and the court 
forthwith organized, with the formal 
sanction of the chiefs. In the proceed- 
ings of this court some amusing scenes 
occasionally occurred. I remember a 
man by the name of Taylor brought a 
suit against a certain Mr. Wyer to re- 
cover the amount of a debt—some forty 
dollars. After a careful hearing the 
case was decided against Wyer, who 
was ordered to pay the amount within a 
specified time. Soliciting the permis- 
sion of the court to make a proposition 
to the plaintiff, Wyer approached the 
table and said: “Now, Taylor, what 
will you take if I pay you at once, here 
in the court?” Taylor’s eyes glistened 
at the thought of seeing the money and 
offered to accept two-thirds. “ Will 
you take it here, zow, in the presence 
of the court?” “Yes,” said Taylor, 
walking up to the table, smiling all over 
his face. ‘Well, come, let me pay you 
then. You say you will take two-thirds. 
now, in presence of the court, paid down 
to you here, on this table?” “Yes, I 
will, Mr. Wyer.” ‘“ Then don’t you wish 
you may get it?” and with a bow the 
rogue backed out of the court, leaving 
Taylor chagrined beyond description. 
Within the specified time, however, the 
amount was paid. 

A very fruitful source of trouble we 
found in the early land transactions of 
the whites. They bought any fine tract 
of land from any petty chief for a mere 
song, without caring whether the seller 
had the right to alienate or not. Their 
object was to get a claim upon the land, 
and then trust to Providence to have 
their title confirmed hereafter. Often 
the real owners disputed the sales, and 
then bloodshed resulted. An amusing 
instance of this class came before us, 
in which English and Americans were 
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equally concerned. Nearly in the cen- 
tre of the group is an island called Ma- 
kongai, with a very fine harbor. Many 
years since the inhabitants rebelled 
against their chief, Tui Levuka, who re- 
sided on Ovalau, some seven miles dis- 
tant. Failing in various attempts to 
reduce the rebels to subjection, Tui 
Levuka offered to give a portion of the 
island, including the harbor, to any 
whites who would assist him. Some 
ten or twelve Americans and English 
accepted the offer and accompanied the 
chief to the fight. The assault upon 
the fort at the back of the harbor was 
successful under the leadership of the 
whites. Two-thirds of the rebels were 
killed; the survivors were removed to 
Ovalau as slaves of the chief Tui Le- 
vuka; and the captured women were 
distributed amongst the victors of both 
colors, the whites, however, getting the 
lion’s share, as they had led the assault 


that gained the victory. The chief, in 
a speech overflowing with gratitude to 
his brave and faithful whites, formally 
made over to them the portion of the 
island agreed upon, and ordered the 
bodies of the slain rebels to be cooked 
for a grand feast in celebration of the 


victory. After some time had elapsed, 
the chief allowed the survivors to return 
to the island to plant yams and catch 
turtle for him. About a year previous 
to my arrival a Mr. Binner had induced 
the chief to sell him the island, and 
now the white men who had conquered 
the.rebels claimed the harbor and con- 
tiguous lands as theirs. Mr. Binner 
not being a very popular member of the 
community, not one of the claimants 
would make any compromise with him, 
and the question was referred to the con- 
sulates. In our efforts to bring about 
a quiet settlement of the dispute, one 
old man, from Salem, who had grown 
gray during thirty years of frollicking 
in Fiji, and who had been cludbed by 
the natives soon after his arrival amongst 
them to within an ace of his life, became 
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considerably excited and declared: “I 
will never let Binner have my interest. 
The land is fairly ours. We fought and 
bled and ded for it, sir; by heavens we 
did, sir.” Not all the reasoning in the 
world could convince the old man that 
he had ot died for the land, though he 
had “fought and bled for it.” Ulti- 
mately, however, money bought the old 
man off, and Binner remained in posses- 
sion of his island. 

In the cases where natives were 
mixed up with the whites, there was 
often tne mingling of the heroic and the 
ludicrous. Women have always been a 
source of war, and regardless of color 
they were soin Fiji. An Englishman 
by the name of Taylor had purchased 
a blooming young “ housekeeper” for 
two muskets. But growing weary of 
her liege, and falling under the in- 
fluences of the tender passion, she 
gave her heart to John Audette, a 
Canadian, who promised to marry her. 
Unable to check the course of her love, 
and to defeat the projects of her lover, 
Taylor gave the woman to the chief 
Tui Levuka, who, a week afterwards, 
gave her to the chief of a mountain 
tribe. To escape being carried to the 
mountains she fled to Mrs. Binner, the 
wife of the missionary, who secreted 
the fugitive under her bed. The moun- 
taineers traced the runaway, and de- 
manded that she should be delivered to 
them. But with true woman’s pluck 
Mrs. Binner boldly refused. Tui Levu- 
ka appeared at the consulate, and gave 
notice that if the mountaineers could 
not get their own woman they would 
take Mrs. B. to the mountains as her 
substitute ; and he hinted that already 
a large party, fully armed and painted, 
were in the bushes around the mis- 
sionary’s house watching their oppor- 
tunity to seize his wife. The missiona- 
ries would not listen to my advice to 
give up the woman, for they imagined 
that by marrying her to the Canadian 
they would save another from the evil 
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ways of those very loose followers of 
the Devil who kept so many “ house- 
keepers.” The superintendent mission- 
ary wrote to me, saying: “I judge one 
word from you would be sufficient to 
keep the chief from meddling with the 
man or his wife. I thought of marry- 
ing them at three o’clock this aftefnoon, 
if you see no objection.” On receipt of 
this note I sent off at once for the 
chief, who still maintained that the 
mountaineers must have the one or the 
other—Rakilu, or Mrs. Binner. If the 
missionary would defend his wife to the 
last, and the white lover fight for his 
sable bride, unquestionably there would 
be bloodshed somewhere. I used all 
my persuasion to get the runaway given 
up, but to no purpose ; the missionary, 
with an eye to morality, was bound to 
marry the fugitive to his countryman ; 
and the mountaineers, regardless of 
consequences, were bound to have some 


woman. There was but one resource 


left—to offer to duy the heroine, and 


then I could set her free. Tui Levuka 
despatched a secret messenger to the 
chief of the war-party, hidden in the 
bushes around the mission house, and 
soon he returned with the acceptance of 
my offer. The mountaineer chief was 
summoned to the consulate ; the bargain 
was struck; the axes, knives, cloth, 
powder, etc., were paid; the black- 
skinned Rakilu was that moment my 
property ; and by Fijian custom no one 
could ever again claim her. Going with 
the chiefs to the mission house to in- 
form the missionaries of the contract 
just completed, Tui Levuka stepped 
out on to the verandah, and gave a 
peculiar shrill whistle. Suddenly there 
appeared from the bushes, in all direc- 
tions, a host of painted, fierce-looking 
mountaineers, with clubs on their shoul- 
ders and spears in their hands. Mrs. 
Binner was safe; Rakilu was rescued; 
Audette claimed his bride; and the 
missionary was ready to perform the 
ceremony. At three o’clock that same 
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afternoon the sublime climax was 
reached—Joha Audette, the white man, 
married Rakilu, the black woman! and 
the good missionary’s blessing was duly 
bestowed upon the wedded pair. But, 
sad to say, even in Fiji as elsewhere, 
love sometimes wanes with the honey- 
moon. Within three months the luck- 
less Rakilu, a/ias Mrs. John Audette, 
again appeared in the consulate. This 
time she was in search of the fugitive. 
Her wedded husband, white man as he 
was, had joined a Sydney trading-ves- 
sel, and she was ruthlessly abandoned 
—again adrift in the wicked world of 
Fiji. Alas for the morality the good 
missionary had hoped to purchase by 
marrying them! Throughout the isl- 
ands of the Pacific instances of this 
species of morality happen every day. 
A sailor, captivated by the comely forms 
of the island maidens, and seduced by 
the prospect of an idle life, as he roves 
amongst the towering cocoa-nut groves 
that line the coral beaches, leaves his 
vessel ; to-morrow he marries a girl of 
fourteen, to have a lawful claim upon 
her. Soon he grows weary of his bride, 
and, disgusted with the listless exaud 
of the island life, he ships in another 
vessel, and leaves the girl trained to the 
white man’s habits, and taught the love 
of handling a few dollars, and of wear- 
ing a showy dress. Inevitably she takes 
to the readiest means of obtaining 
money in a seaport; and another victim 
of the white man’s civilization is added 
to the already long list. 

When Captain Sinclair had disposed 
of the Waea business before referred 
to, he turned his attention to the mat- 
ter which had brought him to Fiji—the 
American claim for forty-five thousand 
dollars. Many years ago the houses 
and property of various Americans were 
wantonly destroyed by the natives, and 
in some instances the persons of the 
Americans were maltreated. After va- 
rious careful examinations by succes- 
sive naval officers sent for that purpose 
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—chief amongst whom was Captain 
Boutwell, of the U.S. ship Fohn Adams 
—the above amount was finally agreed 
upon as the compensation to be paid by 
Fiji. The King, Thakombau, promised 
to pay in cocoa-nut oil to the claimants, 
or their agents in the islands ; but from 
time to time he shuffled off the pay- 
ment, and it is more than probable that 
his conduct was influenced by the ill- 
advice given to him by certain mission- 
aries who maintained that the claim 
was unjust—or if there were any claim, 
that the sum awarded was iniquitously 
high. Captain Sinclair now summoned 
the King to pay the amount of forty-five 
thousand dollars, as agreed with Cap- 
tain Boutwell in 1855. The King ap- 
peared on board the Vandalia, and by 
urgent excuses and fair promises in- 
duced the gallant captain to give him 
twelve months more to meet the demand. 
Thakombau, well knowing his inability 
under the existing circumstances of his 
country (not from lack of resources) to 
pay the amount within the stipulated 
period, came to me for advice. Though 
taught to dispute the justice of the claim 
in its origin, he could not now evade his 
responsibility for the amount named, 
since he had in 1855 agreed upon the 
sum with Captain Boutwell; and he 
now suggested a cession of Fiji to the 
British Crown, on condition that the 
British Government would pay the 
American demands. The King hoped 
to escape falling into the hands of the 
French by this move, and was most 
anxious that the question should be 
promptly settled. The result of our 
interviews was the formal cession of 
Fiji to the Queen, on the twelfth of 
October, 1858, on condition that the 
American claim be paid by the British 
Government, for which payment, as a 
direct equivalent, certain lands were to 
be transferred in fee-simple, besides 
the cession of the sovereignty of the 
whole group. Subsequently, on the 
fourteenth of December, 1859, the chiefs 
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of the entire group, together with King 
Thakombau, “acknowledged, ratified, 
and renewed the cession of Fiji to 
Great Britain, made on the twelfth of 
October, 1858, by Thakombau.” And 
the documents were “fully, wholly, 
and explicitly translated” by Wesleyan 
missionaries—the chiefs “affirming and 
admitting to us personally (the mission- 
aries), that they wholly, perfectly, and 
explicitly understand and comprehend 
the meaning, the extent, and the pur- 
pose ” of their act. I am thus explicit 
in this matter, because, when the ques- 
tion of the cession was first mooted, the 
missionaries as a body heartily and 
cordially coéperated, and most effect- 
vally facilitated the movement by every 
means in their power. They were al- 
ready the greatest power in Fiji, and 
they hoped under the new régime to 
become the supreme and sole religious 
leaders of the group. But when I un- 
wittingly stated that in an interview 
with the late Duke of Newcastle, then 
Colonial Minister, his Grace had asked 
me “what will the missionaries do when 
they see a bishop accompanying a 
governor —for the Church always goes 
where the State goes ?”—there was a 
sudden change in the clerical tactics. 
The cession was looked upon with sus- 
picion, personal motives were imputed, 
and ultimately from cordial codperation 
they passed to sullen opposition. One 
reverend gentleman said to me: “Colo- 
nizing, colonizing—I don’t understand 
the meaning of all this colonizing with 
bishops and governors. I only under- 
stand that if the British flag is hoisted 
over Fiji, the natives will not be al- 
lowed to fight, nor the traders to sell 
muskets and rum; and the natives will 
all become our converts.” 

Under the strong and well-organized 
opposition of the Wesleyans, the ces- 
sion was finally declined by the British 
Government, after having had it some 
two years under consideration —and 
King Thakombau was left to his own 
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resources to meet the American claim. 
The Australians were much chagrined at 
this result, for they had already learned 
to look upow Fiji as a natural depen- 
dency, and feared its falling into other 
hands—lying as the group does just at 
their very doors. After I left, and being 
still unable to pay the forty-five thou- 
sand dollars, the King mortgaged three 
of the islands for the amount. And 
now to save the islands from falling into 
the hands of Uncle Sam, a company 
has been formed in Melbourne to pay 
the debt and take over the islands, with 
the intention of growing cotton and 
sugar for the Colonial markets—a spec- 
ulation which cannot fail to be most 
profitable, if the islands are under the 
control of a government that will avoid 
the mismanagement of the natives— 
such as has induced the New Zealand 
troubles. 

It is not generally known that forty 
years ago there was quite a large and 
regular trade between Salem and canni- 
bal Fiji. The Salem merchants used 
to fit out their vessels for Fiji with 
assorted cargoes, and there barter their 
goods for déche de mer (commonly 
called sea-slug), which was taken to 
Manilla or China, where in its turn this 
was again exchanged for sugar or tea 
for the homeward cargo. And on this 
bartering system, these voyages paid 
handsomely on the round trip. Several 
of the Salem merchants, or their heirs, 
are amongst the claimants to the forty- 
five thousand dollars due by Fiji, for 
goods and trading-posts destroyed by 
the natives. This trade has now, how- 
ever, entirely died out; and to-day the 
chief trade of the group is in cocoa-nut 
oil, which the Melbourne and -‘Sydney 
merchants purchase for shipment to 
England. In Fiji this oil is worth from 
eighteen to twenty pounds sterling per 
ton, without casks ; and in London the 
average price is from forty-five to fifty 
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pounds per ton. On the goods which 
are bartered for the oil, there is a fur- 
ther handsome profit. 

The Fiji group numbers two hundred 
and eleven islands, of which eighty only 
are inhabited. Two only are really 
large—Viti Levu and Vanua Levu. The 
former is nearly round, with a circum- 
ference of about three hundred miles— 
while the latter is about sixty miles long 
by twenty-five in average width. The 
skin of the pure Fijian is dark, rough, 
harsh. His hair, naturally black and 
copious, is bushy, frizzled, almost wiry ; 
indeed, it seems something between 
hair and wool. His beard, of the same 
texture, is equally profuse and bushy, 
and is his greatest pride. His stature 
is large; his muscular development is 
perfect; his limbs, well-rounded ; his 
figure indicates activity and hardihood. 
His eye is restless; his manner, sus- 
picious ; his temper, quick; his move- 
ments, light and graceful. The soil of 
Fiji is so very rich that I have with my 
own hands planted kidney-seed cotton, 
at seven o’clock one morning, and at 
seven o’clock the following morning the 
plant was up with two full-blown leaves ; 
and, incredible as this may appear, it hap- 
pens every day in Fiji. In three months 
from the planting, the cotton crop is 
ready for picking ; and, by a little man- 
agement and care, three crops a year 
may easily be gathered from the same 
plants. The cotton is fine, and has a 
long staple. Sugar-cane grows in the 
same luxuriant manner. I have seen 
cane from twelve to sixteen feet long, 
and from eight to ten inches in circum- 
ference—and this is no uncommon 
growth. Coffee also grows well, and 
gives a good aroma. In fact, every 
tropical production can be produced in 
quantity and quality per given area equal 
to, if not surpassing, the same area in 
any other country. But the great draw- 
back is—the Fijians are still cannibals. 
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OU remember the copper ex- 
Y citement a few years ago. The 
Union vein at Copperopolis was turning 
out a fortune per day. Other ledges 
were found far and near. Every green- 
tinged rock was considered a sure indi- 
cation of the existence of great glittering 
deposits of sulphuret, in the bowels 
beneath. Men came from San Fran- 
cisco, and even from the East, to buy 
feet. They were but too happy to pur- 
chase. They deemed it a favor to sell. 
We were rich in subterranean but un- 
seen wealth. The placers, rockers, and 
sluices were forsaken for the long, dark 
drift and gloomy shaft. There was a 
renewed tinkling of drills and booming 
of blasts from Mariposa to Siskiyou. 


About the camp groceries and saloons 
were scattered indication rocks. Every- 
body carried in his pocket a choice 


specimen from his own pet ledge. Our 
conversation was a metallurgical jargon, 
resounding in oxides, sulphurets, car- 
bonates, gosson, and sulphates. We 
sent to San Francisco tor works on 
mineralogy, copper having the prefer- 
ence. Every mountain about was in- 
vested with new value. Our clairvoy- 
ant imaginations pierced their interiors, 
and dwelt lovingly over the great inert 
masses of ore they concealed. From 
out-of-the-way cabins was heard the 
pounding of mortars and pestles. We 
were testing “indication rock.” Vials 
of vicious sulphuric acid were set reck- 
lessly among the miner’s table furniture. 
There was a yellowing of fingers, and 
a great preponderance of garments 
stained and eaten by this liquid fire. 
We heeded little these accidents so 
that a knife blade stained with copper 
was produced from the Great Hope 
ledge. The formation of companies 
was a matter of daily occurrence. Some 


of us belonged to two or three. They 
were elaborately organized, with Pres- 
idents, Secretaries, Treasurers, and 
Boards of Trustees. Their meetings 
for a few months were frequent. They 
never failed levying fresh assessments. 
For atime we met the shock sturdily. 
The Great Hope ledge had taken out a 
mass of pure ore weighing fifty pounds. 
Gibbs, the leading authority on the sub- 
ject, who had worked in the Lake 
Superior copper mines, who looked 
upon our copper libraries with con- 
tempt, who sneered at Professor Lyell’s 
theory of mineral formations, said the 
“ore was forming.” Great Hope stock 
went up ten dollars per foot. We had 
a sure thing here, and could well afford 
to risk a few dollars more on the outside 
claims. 

One day a grand mining scheme came 
into my brain. The whole country 
seemed traversed by copper ledges. 
Why not take up and hold on to as 
many as possible. Soon, other claims 
than the Great Hope would develop 
their richness. Then the rest in the 
immediate neighborhood must increase 
in value. I would form a company, 
whose sole object it should be to take 
up and hold on to “extensions.” Let 
the miners perform the prospecting. 
Let them delve for weeks, months, and 
years in those long, damp drifts, expend 
the scanty income resulting from the 
sale, or working, of some placer claim, 
in drills, fuse, and powder, live on pork, 
beans, and Spanish beef, adorn their 
bodies in dungaree, and gray flannel, 
and crook their backs with hard labor, 
and seam, and blacken their faces 
through prematurely exploding blasts. 
My company was merely to lie by, and 
wait until the existence of ore on their 
claims was proven. Then ours, being 
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the first or second extension, should 
immediately gain a market value. 

I drew up a prospectus. To this I 
appended a constitution and by-laws. 
To gain members I tramped from camp 
to camp. I attacked lawyers, doctors, 
bankers, and capitalists with the pro- 
spectus. I read it to opulent saloon- 
keepers. Landlords took stock and 
paid in board. Store-keepers ventured 
to subscribe, and paid in staples. Many 
became members of my company and 
paid nothing. Bill, the Dutch black- 
smith, thought he ’d try it for a month. 
He scanned attentively the prospectus, 
the constitution, and by-laws. He 
looked as though he deemed it a 
reasonable enterprise, then made his 
mark among the other signatures. 
After which he went into Old Stake’s 
and drew for himself a glass three parts 
full of whiskey, from the cornermost 
barrel on the east side of the store. 
He drank success to the enterprise. He 
knew only that it was a hunt after cop- 
per, and copper then was in good odor. 

According to the provisions of the 
constitution and the by-laws of my own 
framing, a meeting of the entire com- 
pany was necessary once a month. 
But the members were scattered over 
such a wide area of country, it was quite 
impossible to assemble them together. 

At length, one afternoon, I succeeded 
in getting about a third in Stake’s store. 
It cdst me near two days’ travel from 
camp to camp, calling at offices, stores, 
saloons, and private residences, to effect 
this gathering. When assembled, they 
did not manifest the vital interest in the 
undertaking I could have desired. I 
re-read the prospectus, constitution, 
and by-laws. I explained the admirable 
system of checks and balances by which 
any fraud in the expenditure of the com- 
pany’s funds would be prevented. Ne- 
cessity compelled me to act as Secretary 
and Treasurer. The object of one-third 
of my by-laws was to prevent any ras- 
cality on my own part. While framing 
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them, I seemed to have in view for my- 
self some future uncontrollable attack of 
dishonesty. These precautions proved 
worse than useless. For there was 
never in the history of the company 
sufficient money in the treasury to be 
dishonest with. 

It was the first grand mistake. Had I 
but impressed my members with the idea 
that I was keen, sharp, and up to any- 
thing, they would have regularly paid 
me their monthly fro rata. As it was, 
the year of the company’s existence was 
to me a year of distressing impecuniosity, 
and consequent starvation. 

My constitution and by-laws provided 
for the election of five trustees. We 
elected them that afternoon. ,The five 
trustees constituted (myself excepted) 
the entire bulk of the assemblage. The 
remaining members had all promised to 
come, but did not. Afterwards they 
acted much after the same fashion in 
the payment of assessments. The elec- 
tion over, there was interpolated in the 
proceedings a game of “seven up,” for 
the whiskey. I did not like this. But 
whiskey was a sort of honorary member 
ot all these copper meetings. The game 
finished, I read to the trustees their duties 
according to my constitution and by- 
laws. These were, among other matters, 
to keep a record of all the meetings, to 
make the necessary arrangements for 
the working or sale of the company’s 
grounds, and tg use every available 
means to drag our mines, and all other 
possessions, which I bound myself 
to accumulate, to the notice of the 
world. Had my scheme only worked, 
we might, by this time, have held much 
of the Pacific coast. The trustees, and 
an unsolicited audience of lounging 
miners, and two broken-down negroes, 
camp pensioners, listened with attention, 
and, I suspect now, with some amuse- 
ment, to the copiousness and oddity of 
my scheme. It was about all these 
official gentry ever did regarding the 
enterprise. 












The meeting over, the company was 
ready to commence operations. There 
were fifteen dollars in the treasury. 
There were neither provisions, blankets, 
nor tools. My stockholders had un- 
limited confidence in my ability to fur- 
nish these things without money. At the 
very outset I scarcely dared ask any one 
for this necessary article, fearing he 
might withdraw his name. I always 
prefaced such requests with a small 
volume of excuses. 

An enthusiastic, talkative, good-heart- 
ed, but according to his own showing, 
very desperate fellow, loaned me an old 
bay bald-faced mare, in consideration of 
being enrolled a member. I walked 
forty miles to take the animal from a 
ranch on which she was rusticating. 
The ranch owner presented a bill for 
her keeping. I made him a member of 
my universal prospecting company, and 
quelled that demand. One supply, how- 
ever, created another want. The forty 
miles of return riding, bare-backed, in- 
timated the lack of a saddle. More 
stock was sacrificed to procure one. 
Blankets also were necessary. Another 
member was added; a clothing dealer. 

The company, through my exertions, 
held six copper ledges, in Tuolumne 
County, and one coal claim. To retain 
possession of these, one day’s labor on 
each claim was required by the mining 
laws of that period. We turned overa 
few shovelfuls of dirt, or battered a 
rotten rock to pieces. Who was to say 
this was not a day’s labor? Often it 
required half a day to reach the locality. 
So I had plenty of time to spare. Now 
the enthusiastic owner of the bald-faced 
mare drew me a mystical and fascinat- 
ing picture of a region rich in mineral, 
on the head-waters of the Walker River. 
Copper? He even sneered at the barren 
deposits of that mineral in our foot-hills, 
compared to out-crops he had seen in a 
certain strange, lonesome, and not easily 
found valley. And he showed, also, a 
piece of “float quartz,” rich in gold, 
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picked up by him on the old Walker’s 
Pass trail. 

The locality was one hundred and 
twenty miles distant. Alone, I plunged 
into the silent pine forests of the Sierras. 
The first night’s camping out was full of 
mishaps. I slept cold. A Newfound- 
land pup, given me by a friend, to be- 
come the “faithful canine companion,” 
usual in such cases, finding my bag of 
meat lying carelessly at the foot of a 
tree, by which I had camped, concluded 
it must be for his supper, and treated it 
accordingly. In addition, he seemed as 
much disturbed a# myself at the loneli- 
ness of the forest, and growled and 
barked all night at real or imaginary 
wild beasts. On the second day it 
rained. Near nightfall I caught up 
with Dave H. and his pack-train, camp- 
ed in the bush. Starting with his party 
the next day we were all kept busy in 
endeavoring to repair the evil deeds, 
or thwart the evil intentions of an ob- 
stinate yellow mule. This one was 
skilled to detect such overhanging rocks 
and projecting stumps as would rub off 
his pack. He chose to consider the 
Niagara Creek bridge dangerous, and 
successfully resisted the efforts of nine 
men to carry him over. The struggling 
nine—a district judge among the rest— 
fastened themselves on his fore and hind 
legs. He settled back, and was as im- 
movable as the Rock of Ages. We beat 
him combinedly and individually. ° He 
was carefully belabored, in sections, from 
the head to the tail. He was beat first 
for his obstinacy, and afterwards for the 
stolidity with which he received punish- 
ment. The crevices of corporal punish- 
ment, and futile endeavors to carry him 
over, were filled up by swearing. When 
all human patience was for the time ex- 
hausted, and the Nine stood by in help- 
less idleness, he walked reflectively over 
of his own accord. 

A welcome retreat at nightfall from 
the steady rain and dripping pine leaves 
was Hayes’s newly-built cabin in Eureka 
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Valley. Without, the insurrectionary 
yellow munched his barley, and silently 
to himself chuckled over the human 
thought, anxiety, and labor he had 
caused that day. Within, twelve damp 
and hungry men crowded about a heap 
of blazing logs, flung into a great arti- 
ficial den of stone, called z fire-place, 
concentrating their ravenous gaze upon 
the frying meat and baking biscuit— 
while Hayes, acting as landlord, mule- 
teer, and cook, with bared arms edged 
perpetually in and out of the moist 
throng about the fire, never hinting at 
the interruption thus caused his culi- 
nary duties. We started early next 
morning for the summit. Ours was the 
first party which that spring would go 
over the pass, for six months left to the 
storms of that lofty desolation. So, up 
we travelled the great ridge dividing 
California and Nevada. The air grew 
cooler, and we felt that peculiar damp- 
ness of melting snows. The pine and 
tamarack became more gnarled and 
stunted. Dead and fallen trunks 
showed how severe was their struggle 
for life. Up, and a patch of snow ap- 
peared relieving the dark pine trunks. 
Our dogs thrusting their noses in it 
rooted it up, and throwing it over their 
heads capered about, delighted with 
this newly-found element. The snow 
patches became more frequent, and soon 
merged into an expanse of white. Our 
eyes commenced smarting and running 
profusely. Snow-blindness was upon 
us. The rays of a May sun at noon, 
thrown upward from the whitened plain, 
stung the eye as with millions of atoms 
of light. For relief we blackened our 
faces from charred stumps. One man 
was led, being rendered for the time 
totally blind. Deep gullies were en- 
countered smoothly bridged with snow, 
the rushing water hoarsely gurgling un- 
derneath, but we had brought shovels, 
and they were dug through. At noon 
we stood in Summit Valley, its gullies 
pouring water into the Great Basin, 
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through the Walker River and into 
the Pacific by the Stanislaus and San 
Joaquin. Here in the drifts we dined, 
our coffee warmed by a sickly fire, 
coaxed into a transient and smoky 
existence by the consecutively hard- 
worked lungs of the entire party. Ere 
we had finished, a great white wall 
blocked up one end of the valley. It 
was one of the Sierra snow squalls, 
which had revelled to and fro for months 
in this solitude. For half an hour we 
were shut from sight, even of the steep 
valley crags, by a blinding whirl of 
The gaze upward pierced 
A lull—and once more 
we set on. The trail was lost. The 
animals floundered in the snow, or 
broke through into gullies filled with 
rushing water. Matters for a short 
time seemed getting serious, when 
there was a luminous glimmer over 
head, a bright break of the gray clouds, 
the wind abated, the sun brightened 
fairly out, and the flurry was seen chas- 
ing along the sombre range and envel- 
oping a mountain ten miles distant. 
Down the steep eastern slope at dusk 
our wet, weary, and hungry huddle of 
men, mules, and horses slipped, stuck, 
and slid in the yielding mountain soil, 
eager to gain the green meadow below, 
through which for miles the Walker 
was seen hurrying toward its companion 
lake. At night we crowded into the 
Walker River House—a shingle shanty, 
twelve feet square, bounded on three 
sides by bunks, the usual rough stone 
fire-place almost filling the fourth, the 
corners occupied by detachments of 
pots and kettles, a table in the middle, 
guns and rifles lying carelessly about 
with a disagreeably “go-off” air about 
them, wet dogs intriguing for a place by 
the fire, saddles and bridles flung where 
it was easy to tumble over them, a con- 
stant bringing in of wood and water, 
and an eternal preparation of fried 
steak, a kneading and baking of bread, 
and a stewing of dried apples for 


whiteness. 
but a few feet. 
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famished men “just over the sum- 
mit.” 

Next day I went forth alone. There 
in the distance were the mountains 
which held the mysterious valley, signi- 
fied by the enthusiastic and desperate 
owner of the bay bald-faced mare. The 
rugged, granite, snow-clad peaks seemed 
but little nearer at nightfall. I camped 
by one of the beautifully clear streams 
which course through all these upper 
valleys. What meant these relics inti- 
mating the presence of men at some 
former period?—green wagon sides, 
feeding-troughs of “prairie schooners,” 
rusty, bent gun-barrels, broken boxes, 
iron-work, kettles, and broken bottles. 
On the green cotton-wood bark were 
scarred carvings of initials and dates of 
1850. And a walk little further on dis- 
closed a sunken grave, a broken head- 
board, and near by a sort of broad 
wooden paddle ?—no; that was not a 
paddle. Then it came to me: These 
were marks of the party who, missing 
their way, tried late in the fall of ’50 
to force the summit by a blind valley— 
a pass which from the distance seemed 
to promise an easy route over the 
dreaded Sierras, and led only to inacces- 
sible mountains and brinks of smooth 
walls a thousand feet down the granite 
sides of the head gorges of the Tuol- 
umne. This was a mark of the party 
who straggled into “Lost Cafion,” as 
they called it. After the months of 
journeying across the Plains, they 
brought up against this wall seamed 
with valleys, clefts, and cafions. The 
path to the right seemed inaccessible. 
It was so only in appearance. Thither 
should they have gone. That to the 
left looked open and inviting, but it was 
a dreadful deceit. And here the terrible 
snows overtook them, and though they 
ascended the highest peaks around, 
they could see naught but treeless white 
mountain-tops, right and left, ahead, 
and behind. And in some way it was 
suspected, or some one of the party, who 
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had in advance made his way down the 
eastern slope to the green and pleasant 
country about Sonora, intimated what 
was likely to have befallen his com- 
panions in the mountains. And men, 
wild with the richness of their newly- 
found gold lands, heard that a little 
band of men, women, and children, 
might be freezing and starving some- 
where among those strange, unknown, 
serrated, and pinnacled peaks, which 
stood out so clearly miles and miles 
away against the clear evening and 
morning sky. They formed a party—a 
party composed of the “sport” from 
Texas, and the calculating but advent- 
urous man from Connecticut. They 
dashed into the snow and cold and 
dark pine valleys of that wild and un- 
known region. They did find the party. 
A day or two more and some future 
wanderer like myself but for the rescue 
would have sometime walked unawares 
into a still and hideous camp of skele- 
tons. But the woman died. And this 
was the wooden shovel with which they 
had dug her grave. I had the night 
before listened to the whole story, as I 
lay on the floor, and the narrator doled 
it out from an upper bunk of the Walker 
River Hotel. This night I did think 
much of that lonesome grave but a few 
feet distant. So many years in these 
grand solitudes and no mourner ever to 
sit by it! My fire flickered on the split 
head-board. The brook murmured, but 
not monotonously. There seemed to 
come from it strange whisperings. The 
cotton-wood foliage all about was a wall 
of blackness, the inside gilded by the 
blaze. The wolves were howling, and 
my Newfoundland pup crept nearer 
me in fright. That was a lonesome 
sepulchre. Few the tears over it, since 
fifteen years before the shivering, de- 
jected band of emigrants stood on its 
brink. No one to come even once in 
two or three years and replace the fallen 
head-board, or so much as throw a 
flower on the sinking, uneven mound, 
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whose perfume like the altar’s incense 
should rise heavenward an offering to 
her who lay beneath. I gazed warily 
around. Night will bring what we term 
superstitious dreads, though the day 
chases them afar. 

Three weeks of lonely exploration 
gave me no rich veins. I discovered 
numbers of quiet lakes—some on the 
very summits of long mountain ranges 
—some, half way up, nestled in vales 
and plateaus, their beaches cumbered 
with dead and decaying trunks, their 
waters clear, but no finny life visible. 
There was grandeur in their surround- 
ings of crag and precipice, but no cheer- 
fulness. I wandered up long, narrow 
defiles, with walls fifteen hundred or 
two thousand feet in height—and their 
apparently abrupt rocky. terminations 
when reached, opening by passages 
hitherto unseen, disclosing, a little be- 
yond, beautiful little parks covered 
with the pine and the willow. They 
were vases in a setting of cloud-capped 
granite. 

I dislodged, in sport, the great bowl- 
ders, loosely and strangely scattered 
about on cliff and mountain side, and 
watched them as they tore down the 
steeps, clearing hundreds of feet in 
great curved bounds, cutting the young 
pines in two like brittle reeds, and 
finally splitting asunder like bomb- 
shells—while the grating and concus- 
sions of their descent grew fainter, then 
ceased, until at last the fragments of 
the rolling stone were seen like insects 
creeping into the rivulet’s bed below. 
I was so charmed with these mountain 
retreats, combining in so small a com- 
pass lakes, brooks, rich pasturage, and 
grand scenery, that I preémpted them 
by written notice in the name of my 
company. As to climate, for eight 
months in the year they would com- 
pare with Nova Zembla. The winter 
snows drifted from the tops above 
buried them twenty, aye, forty feet. 

But the time came for “renewing” 
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my Tuolumne County claims. The 
company—its bay bald-faced and laziest 
of mares, its beef-stealing dog, and its 
sanguine but now impecunious and 
ragged leader—left this grand and use- 
less country, and made its way back one 
hundred and twenty miles to the land 
of its shareholders. As I advanced 
into civilization, expenses necessarily 
increased. Living in the wilderness is 
cheaper than in the settlements. Some 
charges had to be incurred at a few 
roadside houses. These were mainly 
defrayed by adding the tavern-keepers 
to my swelling list of stockholders. 

By the constitution the number was 
limited to thirty. But I was obliged to 
violate the provisions of my own con- 
stitution, usurp its powers, and become 
sole dictator. My own stomach and 
the mare’s stomach knew no law. The 
company’s stock having thus commenced 
expanding, kept on expanding till fall— 
then it burst. The usual show of work 
was made on our extensions, but most 
of the time I roamed after stockholders 
and assessments. Those found wished 
immediately to know if I “had struck 
anything.” Their minds dwelt too much 
on “strikes.” They seemed not to real- 
ize the coming value of the “exten- 
sions” we already held. I dilated on 
the grandeur and value of the high 
mountain landscapes preémpted for the 
company. They listened to me with a 
trying, negative sort of interest. Away 
down in the depths, they seemed disap- 
pointed that I had not found another 
Comstock lead. And the mills of the 
gods—wherever they are—never ground 
so slowly as these men ground out that 
paltry three dollars per month. In al- 
most every case I was obliged to hint 
and hint, and finally ask directly for 
money. The shareholder’s face would 
settle into a stony lengthiness, and there 
would ensue a dreadful pause, and his 
hands would slowly grope into his pock- 
ets, or he would move toward the money 
drawer as if forcing his way through a 
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brier swamp, and I would stand by, 
feeling guilty that I had caused him so 
much annoyance. The truth was, cop- 
per assessments had commenced to bear 
heavily on the people. The Great Hope 
had shown nothing since that fifty pound 
lump. The Superintendent, however, 
was certain the ore would “come in” 
richer than ever a few feet lower down. 
He’d rather the vein would act in this 
manner than have it so rich nearer the 
surface. But already there were some 
who looked solemn when copper was 
mentioned. I heard a knell. Copper 
stock was doomed. In the midst of this 
gathering gloom the bay bald-faced 
mare wandered off one night and was 
lost. The scarcity and irregularity of 
assessments rendered her meals other 
than those picked from the bosom of 
the earth very infrequent. She was evi- 
dently dissatisfied. But this step on 
her part plunged the affairs of the com- 
pany in a most desperate situation. Op- 
erations were stopped. For her I ran- 
sacked the county. Day after day, hill, 
dale, gulch, cafion, flat, and valley were 
explored; Mexicans, Chinamen, Dig- 
gers, and men, women, and children of 
my own race were met, examined, cross- 
questioned, and catechized concerning 
a certain old bay bald-faced mare of 
deliberate gait and moderate condition. 
Three weeks I sought her in vain. And 
then, too, reflection hourly summoned 
up before me the bearded and grizzled 
face of her owner, who, of course, was 
to become frantic and desperate when 
I, like a culprit, stammered out to him 
her loss. Three weeks did the camp 
equipage lie in one place. Three weeks 
did a man, wretched at the thoughts of 
the neglected and exposed property of 
a company, great in design and expecta- 
tion, wander over the parched and brown 
hills of Tuolumne. And three weeks 
did a lazy old mare browse from green 
ditch sides to river banks, and from one 
fence-broken barley field to another, 
perfectly indifferent to the misery she 
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caused a man and the derangement of a 
great scheme. One dark night I was 
about to share the friendly bed of a 
miner in Banktown, an overdone dot of 
a place with one street, one hotel, two 
stores, three churches, and nine saloons, 
when a familiar outline loomed along 
the gloom. It was the mare! She 
must have been seeking me. The com- 
pany next day was placed on a travel- 
ling footing. 

Late in August, with about seventeen 
dollars in the treasury, the company’s 
agent, the mare, and the dog, departed 
from the settlements and headed for the 
Walker River country. This time it 
was “do or die.” Copper was on the 
decline. The signs were unmistakable. 
Buying feet had ceased. Selling them 
for delinquent assessments was of ev- 
ery-day occurrence. Men regarded you 
with contempt at offers of valuable 
mines. I vowed never again to risk 
myself trying to collect assessments. 
People were cross because they had not 
sold in the spring when buyers were 
plenty. I felt that a very rich mine 
must be discovered this time or that 
the company must never see its head 
again. 

For the months of November, De- 
cember, January, and February, I write 
a blank. One evening, about the first 
of March, as the setting sun cast its 
cold, brassy rays over an expanse of 
snow-covered mountains and snow-bur- 
dened pines, a solitary young man might 
have been seen tumbling, gliding, slid- 
ing, sometimes in a sitting posture, 
sometimes in a well-defined sprawl, 
down, down, down, a steep declivity of 
hard frozen snow at the rate of a mile 
a minute. Rocks, trees, stumps, and 
branches grazed and brushed him as he 
flew past. A few hundred feet ahead 
sped two long Norwegian snow-shoes 
and a balancing pole. He made abor- 
tive snatches at brittle twigs and clawed 
desperately in the snow with scratched 
and bleeding fingers. In that swift and 
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brief trip of ten seconds, a thousand 
pictures of events, important and unim- 
portant, in the history of the Great Ex- 
tension Prospecting Company, flew, a 
lightning panorama, through his brain. 
He saw millions of copper prospectors 
at work; he saw the prospectus, con- 
stitution, and by-laws, the preliminary 
meeting at Stake’s store, the trampings 
to gain stockholders, the timid proposi- 
tions to tavern-keepers in the matter of 
stock for board, the illy concealed dis- 
satisfaction of shareholders at the first 
report of the company’s operations, the 
yellow mule, the Eastern home, the loss 
of the lazy bald-faced mare, the Lost 
Cafion woman’s grave, the chilly nights 
on mountain sides, the last demand of 
the Cesperate owner of the mare, that 
she be given up, the unhorsing and con- 
sequent final cessation of the company’s 
operations, and the dreary three months 
of winter imprisonment with two com- 
panions in Eureka Valley. I was that 
man. I brought up, less one of my two 
pairs of pantaloons, in a bank of soft 
snow. This was one of the last move- 
ments of the company. 

I had left Eureka Valley that morn- 
ing tired of a bear’s life in winter, tired 
of the inside of our smoky, snow-buried 
cabin, tired of reading through and 
through the same books and papers, 
tired of snow, snow sifting by night and 
day through a thousand cracks in our 
cabin; of snow caking against the win- 
dows ; of snow-flakes twisting hurrying 
down and criss-crossing as we peered by 
night from our door, and the candle’s 
ray straggled a few feet into the gloom 
of the valley; of snow in the morning 
similarly hurrying, twisting, and falling, 
and so all day and the next night, and 
the next, and the next, and for weeks, 
until the accumulation arose to the win- 
dow sills, then to the tops, then to the 
eaves, and the roof bent and cracked 
wearily under the burden until we shov- 
elled it off. We had told each other all 
our stories, all our individual hopes and 
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plans, our ideas of life, love, women, 
mining, death, re'igion, and matrimony. 
We talked these things over and over 
at our after-supper sittings, with the 
cold roar of the pines sounding in our 
ears, occasionally interrupted by mis- 
chievous blasts dropping straight down 
the low, wide-mouthed chimney and 
scattering live coals and ashes from 
end to end of our long, gloomy dom- 
icile. In the absence of my compan- 
ions, all my former offences of omis- 
sion and commission clustered about 
me. Melancholy flapped her black 
wings overme. It might have been the 
diet though. We boiled the bones and 
cartilage of cattle lost in the snows of 
these upland valleys, and sustaining for 
a time a wretched existence on snow- 
bound plateaus from oak bark or red 
berries until we sought them out, shot 
them, skinned and quartered them, 
dragged them home on sleds, eat them, 
and then, I suspect, endured dyspeptic 
horrors. But I was wretched in this 
solitude and monotonous existence. Out 
of this silence into some part of the 
world I must go. I started on snow- 
shoes, with twenty-five pounds of pro- 
visions on my back, a hatchet and coffee- 
pot slung to my waist, and a bag of 
well-dried kindling stuff in my bosom. 
In rounding that steep, slippery moun- 
tain curve I expected to slip. These 
expectations were realized. All that 
was left of the Great Extension Pros- 
pecting Company did slip. As it slid it 
made up its mind, without sanction of 
the constitution or by-laws, that wher- 
ever it brought up, if it brought up 
alive, it would stop for the night. And it 
did stop. At the base of one great tree 
the snow had melted. In this hollow, 
enlarged a little by the aid of the hatch- 
et, I built my fire. You wonder from 
what quarter I procured fuel? I chipped 
into the blaze the thick, dry bark of the 
tree itself. And there I passed, you 
may imagine, an uncomfortable night? 
No, not entirely; I sung and laughed, 
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ate, and drank warm, nourishing coffee, 
repeated all my school-boy pieces and 
scraps of poetry, idealized myself into 
a prominent politician, made a speech 
to a crowd of imaginary constituents, 
passed in review my acquaintances, 
good, bad, and indifferent, and saw with 
anxious eye the sky cover with drifting 
clouds, the signs of another storm which, 
should it break ere the morning, might 
render it an impossibility for me ever to 
regain that grade a thousand feet above. 
Premonitory blasts swept through the 
trees. Then came lulls, and from the 
murmuring of the river far below me 
there seemed to straggle up hoarse, un- 
couth tongues and wild, weird cries, 
while the stiffened, frost-bound tree 
trunks around creaked and snapped, 
and hard frozen lumps of snow falling 
from their tops rushed with a crack- 
ing, rustling noise through the branches. 
The morning came at last, gray and 
gloomy, with straggling flakes of snow. 
I spent it in literally dragging myself 
up the slippery steep, and at times re- 
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coiling with dread from hollow-sound- 
ing surfaces, which, pierced by my pole, 
proved the deep, empty hollows of moun- 
tain ravines beneath. 

Three days afterward the only ani- 
mated relic of the Great Extension 
Prospecting Company appeared, with 
sundry frozen toes, in the settlements. 
He sought out no shareholders ; he de- 
manded no assessments. He was aware 
without being told that copper was 
quite dead. Even the Great Hope 
mine was abandoned. A monument to 
its memory stood out weekly in the 
county paper—a long column of delin- 
quent assessments. 


I have seen, from time to time, va- 
rious members of the Great Extension 
Prospecting Company. Even when we 
do not speak, we smile on passing each 
other. 

But I have still, carefully preserved, 


the yellowed, finger-worn and soiled 
company prospectus, constitution, and 
by-laws. 





CHINESE WOMEN 


ERE a foreigner upon landing 

\ on our shores to confine his 
walks to certain streets of our cities, 
and witness female life only as it is ex- 
hibited amongst the abandoned women, 
he might form an opinion respecting 
our social condition altogether erroneous 
and unjust. In like manner the person 
who estimates the whole Chinese nation 
by a few specimens he may see in fhe 
streets of some of the California towns, 
will be greatly mistaken in his conclu- 
sions. 

There are, it is true, in China, sad 
deflections from the path of virtue; 
cases of unfaithful wives, and of daugh- 
ters who have been deceived; and the 
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cities and towns have their plague spots ; 
but never in a Chinese city, so far as we 
have learned, is vice so unmasked and 
so shameless as it exhibits itself in many 
of the streets of San Francisco—and 
not merely where Chinese women con- 
gregate, but where those of a whiter 
skin are allowed to pursue their trade 
openly without the restrictions and reg- 
ulations to which they are subjected in 
older and even more wicked cities. 
Nearly all the Chinese women in Cal- 
ifornia are a disgrace to their nation ; 
and because of this disgrace, as well as 
because of the grievous crime commit- 
ted upon most of these women who 
have been brought hither by compulsion, 
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and also because of the bad morals en- 
gendered amongst their youth, the six 
Companies have, from time to time, en- 
deavored to contrive means to prevent 
their being landed here, or to send them 
home again after they have been landed. 

Very few Chinamen have brought 
their wives to California. There are 
two reasons for this; and one is, that 
Chinese customs require that the female 
portion of a family shall remain at home, 
attending to domestic duties ; and wher- 
ever the husband and brothers may go, 
the wives and mothers seldom accom- 
panythem. They may sometimes be seen 
going in company to the temples, and to 
the hills at the season of the worship at 
the tombs. The male and female mem- 


bers of a family may be found at the 
same funerals and weddings ; but they 
usually take different times or separate 
roads to get to them. When Chinamen 
go abroad for trade, or on public busi- 
ness, the wives and children are left at 


home. Thus it is that Chinese females 
are by habit and education exceedingly 
domestic, having neither inclination nor 
courage to venture far from home— 
but especially do they dread the great 
sea, with its wild winds and tumultuous 
waves ; while the thought of encounter- 
ing the “fierce barbarian” on his own 
soil would of itself be sufficient to 
quench any desire for foreign travel that 
might have sprung upinthe mind. The 
Chinawoman’s little feet also, as well as 
the tendencies of female education and 
national prejudices, are in the way of 
her becoming much of a “gadder,” 
een around in her own neighborhood ; 
and much more perhaps will these im- 
pediments interfere with any plan which 
might be formed for the emigration of 
families to foreign lands. We have 
thus indicated one of the reasons why 
Chinamen do not bring their wives to 
California. The chief reason, however, 
is that no Chinaman comes to California 
as a permanent resident. Every man 
intends to return to his native land 
Vor. IIl—23. 
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again after having made sufficient to 
pay him for all his labor, risks, and 
hardships. Partly for this reason it is 
that scarcely any of them purchase real 
estate; and for this reason even the 
wealthiest content themselves in their 
narrow, uncomfortable quarters, never 
expending money very largely in fitting 
up and adorning a habitation in the 
style of the homes of their childhood, 
and to which they hope very soon to 
return. 

As the six Companies were not or- 
ganized with reference to the immigra- 
tion of females to this country, there is 
nothing in their constitutions and by- 
laws making provision in any way for 
them; nor do they keep any register 
of their names, or of the arrivals and 
departures ; consequently there is no 
means of ascertaining, with any satis- 
factory degree of accuracy, the number 
of Chinese women on this coast. We 
have several hundreds in San Fraa- 
cisco; and nearly every town of much 
size, in which there are Chinamen, has 
some women. 

The questions may here arise: how 
came these women here; why are they 
here; and where are they from? 

Why they are here has already been 
intimated with sufficient definiteness. 
Perhaps it would be more accurate to 
ask: for what purpose were they orig- 
inally brought to this country? for they 
do not all remain in the condition in 
which they once were. Some of them 
have escaped from their. former mas- 
ters, and are living with men as their 
wives or concubines. But, “ how came 
they here?” and “where are they from ?” 
are questions which very many of our 
people would be unable to answer. 

Those familiar with the early settle- 
ment of San Francisco know what a 
crowd of people congregated here from 
all parts of the world, and what prac- 
tices were tolerated. Vice of every 
form reigned unchecked; and there 
were not wanting- those who were ready 































to traffic in anything which might bring 
gain to their pockets; and amongst 
such were a few shrewd, but unprinci- 
pled Chinamen, who having surveyed 
the ground, and taken notes of the sit- 
uation, returned to China; but they 
soon came back, bringing with them 
the first of those women whose num- 
bers have since increased from year to 
year, and whose presence is an offence 
to all respectable people, and a blot on 
the character of their own nation. Both 
men and women engaged in this busi- 
ness; sometimes, the women as “sole 
traders;” and sometimes, men and 
women in partnership. 

But how are these victims obtained? 
In various ways. Sickness, misfortune, 
or a year of famine in that over-popu- 
lated empire, reduces many families to 
extreme poverty; and being brought to 
the verge of starvation there are those 
who prefer to give away, or sell their 
children, rather than to see them die of 
hunger. And, as female children are 
less prized than males, more of the girls 
are thus disposed of than of the boys; 
and some of these poor girls, when cast 
adrift upon the world, are gathered up 
by that class of men and women of whom 
we have spoken, to act as servants while 
young, and when grown to be devoted 
to Venus. 

It is said, also, that the practice of 
disposing of daughters for a money 
consideration—that they may become 
ithe secondary wives of those who de- 
‘sire and can support them—has been 
used as a means for filling the gaps 
made by disease in the ranks of those 
unfortunate victims of man’s avarice 
and lust; the procurers pretending to 
desire the women as secondary wives 
for themselves or for others—and, when 
ithey have got them in their power, 
passing them over to the keeping of 
‘those from whose clutches few escape. 

Again: the coast of China swarms 
with pirates who do not always restrict 
themselves with plundering on the high 
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seas; nor when they make inroads 
upon shore do they content themselves 
with gold and silver and merchan- 
dise merely—but they not unfrequently 
carry off men and women, if they have 
reason to hope that a large price will be 
paid for their redemption—and some- 
times if the women are not redeemed 
by their relatives they are disposed of to 
those who would not hesitate to traffic 
in the blood and souls of their fellow- 
creatures, if there was a prospect of 
enriching themselves thereby. Also: 
during several years past there have 
been civil wars in certain portions of 
the south of China, in which many lives 
have been sacrificed, and some of the 
people have been led away as captives ; 
and it is supposed that a portion of the 
captive men have been sent on board 
the Coolie ships bound for Chili and 
Peru; while the females, if not ransomed 
by their kindred, were sold into a sla- 
very inconceivably worse than the West 
Indian and South American Coolie ser- 
vitude. 

From the sources above indicated 
there is every reason to believe the 
stews in the Chinese quarter of San 
Francisco and other California towns 
draw their supplies. Therefore, reader, 
that shame-faced girl you sometimes 
see upon the street might be able to tell 
a story of her wrongs and sufferings 
which would moisten the eyes of those 
who seldom weep; and all of them de- 
serve our pity. There are those amongst 
them whose childhood was passed in 
comfortable homes, and who vainly sigh 
to be restored to them; who, in their 
dreams, may again be walking amid 
their native bamboo groves, or may be 
playing in the gardens amongst the 
birds, the flowers, the fish ponds, and 
the grottoes; or, in the “inner apart- 
ments,” are engaged with their em- 
broidery, or the guitar—but who awake 
only to shudder at the horrors in ‘the 
scenes around them—only to hear the 
hoarse voice, or to feel the cruel blows 
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of the hag whose greed of gold daily 
forces these once innocent creatures on 
in their course of prostitution and to a 
wretched end. 

To show that this is not romancing, 
we here insert the translation of a proc- 
lamation which, not long ago, was post- 
ed in the streets of San Francisco: 


TRANSLATION. 

“The man putting forth this procla- 
mation is of the Shen Ling district, and 
of the village San; his name is Chen 
Ha, and his father’s name is Chen E 
Chung. 

“ Formerly, in the fifth year of Tung 
Chi, our district was visited by the ter- 
rible scourge of the Hak Ka banditti. 
In the ninth month our village people 
suffered defeat at their hands. Those 


who were slain were without number, 
but many of the wives and children of 
the slain were carried away as captives. 
I had a younger sister, named Ah Shau, 


who was seized and carried off. 

“ Subsequently, rewards were offered 
for her recovery, but already she had 
been taken to Macao and thence to 
Hongkong. in the search for her it 
was ascertained that she had fallen into 
the hands of a scoundrel who persist- 
ently ¢ried to force her into the ways of 
the prostitute, but happily my younger 
sister resolutely resisted, nor ever yield- 
ed; still the scoundrel refused to allow 
her to be redeemed. 

“At length the steamer, which yester- 
day (January 2oth) arrived, brought her 
to this city; also following her was a 
letter from our father directing me to 
save my sister. The matter I have al- 
ready examined and find ¢he statements 
true, and that she is now lodged ina 
house of ill-fame, and is constantly sub- 
jected to distressing persecutions to 
compel her to yield to dishonor; but 
firmly she resists, and continually suf- 
fers trials and scourging with anguish 
which cannot be described. 

“Alas! alas! Who that has a sister 
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would endure the thought of her being 
taken toa brothel? A thousand shames ! 
“T and my sister Ah Shau have the 
affection which appertains to those of 
one bone and one flesh, and this which 
I have done is what I ought to do. 
Therefore, all ye brethren of my native 
village, consult and deliberate, and im- 
mediately despatch an officer and escort 
her on her return to her native place, 
so that brother and sister may meet 
again, and ¢hus you will rescue her from 
the torments inflicted by the keepers of 
the brothels, and will avert dishonor 
and shame from our native town. 
“There was no alternative for me but 
to enter upon this business; it would 
have been impossible for me not to do 
it, nor am I like those of inordinate lust, 
or dike those seeking opportunities to 
make profit. Therefore, especially I 
publish this placard to set forth clearly 
these matters. All you gentlemen hav- 
ing a clear understanding of these facts 
will believe the statements, and will at 
once be able to judge and discriminate. 
“Tung Chf, 7th year, 8th month, the 
last decade. 
“ Chen Ha’s placard.” 


The statements here made were con- 
firmed by the townsmen and neighbors 
of Chen Ha; the case, we have heard, 
was brought into the Courts, but Chen 
Ha failed to procure the release of the 
young woman, and she was remanded 
to the custody of the person who had 
fixed her talons in the flesh of the vic- 
tim. The Chinaman’s comment on the 
issue of the case was that the defendant 
had more money than the plaintiff. As 
for ourselves we witnessed none of the 
judicial proceedings, and all the evi- 
dence we have in regard to this story is 
the document of which we have given 
a translation, together with the reports 
which Chen Ha’s countrymen have 
brought to us; but that there are 
wrongs inflicted and abuses practised 
in the procuring of these women and 
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bringing them to our shores must be 
evident to every one who has read the 
newspaper reports of the scenes enacted 
on the arrival of many of the China 
steamers, where rival parties are in 
waiting to seize and retain the custody 
of the female passengers. A portion 
of the six Companies have been labor- 
ing ostensibly to prevent the immigra- 
tion of this class of females, and. we 
have no reason to doubt the sincerity 
of their action, except that floating ru- 
mors have charged that presents in 
money may render some of the officers 
more easy to be convinced that the per- 
sons who claim the women have a right 
to them. There are rumors, also, that 
combinations have been formed to re- 
sist the action of the six Companies, 
and that the money to be made in the 
traffic is more than enough to pay the 
costs of litigation and the risk of get- 
ting a broken head. Out of such dis- 


graceful business arose the disturbances 
and shooting in the Chinese quarter 
not long ago, which were reported in 


the papers. The persecutions to which 
the wretched inmates of those abodes 
of vice and crime are subjected, in order 
to force them to a course of life from 
which they shrink with horror, are sub- 
jects not now for the first time brought 
to light. Chinamen themselves com- 
monly report these things with indigna- 
tion and abhorrence. 

If there is skill in the Courts ade- 
quate to the unravelling of these cases, 
and if there is power in the law to pro- 
tect the innocent, to punish the guilty, 
and to wipe away a reproach which 
must rest on any city that winks at 
crime, it will be a thousand pities if 
they fail to do it; but in the mean time 
it is a question for the consideration 
of every philanthropist. What scheme 
can be devised for the relief of these 
wronged and wretched women? Can 
there not be some home or house of 
refuge founded, into which some of 
these poor creatures may be gathered, 
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where, free from fear, they may return 
to virtue and live in peace, and where 
they may be taught that which will 
prepare them to be happy and useful, 
whether they remain with us or are re- 
turned to the land from which they are 
now unwilling exiles? Here is a field 
for the exercise of benevolence; and 
this community, young as is this coun- 
try, is not behind any Eastern city in 
its proportion of noble women, who 
only need to be told where there is 
want to be relieved, sorrow to be as- 
suaged, or wrong to be redressed, and 
they are there with all a woman’s sym- 
pathy and quick perception, contriving 
and executing means to meet the exi- 
gencies of the occasion. 

Out of the class of women of whom 
we have been speaking some have been 
transferred to other relations. Some 
have been disposed of, as we have un- 
derstood, to men with whom they live 
as mistresses, and others have been 
taken to act as servants to those mis- 
tresses ; but a much larger class have 
escaped from those who held them in 
bondage, by what is commonly termed 
by them “a returning to virtue.” There 
may, however, be ground to fear that, 
strong as might be their desire to com- 
plete the journey, the goal is farther off 
than many of them have been able to 
reach, so that they have stopped midway. 

This process of “returning to virtue ” 
is when an arrangement is made be- 
tween a man and woman (usually by 
stealth) to live together as husband and 
wife, and they go before a magistrate, 
go through the form of marriage, pay 
the fee, and the woman follows home 
her guwasi husband, feeling compara- 
tively secure, as the law will now de- 
fend her in her new relations. A few 
of these, doubtless, are intended by the 
parties as dona fide marriages; more 
are only the process by which a man 
contrives to take to himself a secondary 
wife, or concubine, whom he will take 
home with him when he finally returns 
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to China, to be the servant of the pri- 
mary wife; and the same will be the 
case whether he already has a wife at 
home or has only been betrothed, for in 
China a betrothal is considered very 
nearly, if not quite, as binding as the 
marriage. But the greater portion of 
these alliances, it is to be feared, 
are merely temporary; sometimes the 
woman forsakes the man to follow one 
whom she likes better, but oftener it is 
the man who abandons the woman, or, 
for aught we know, barters her away to 
another person. 

The children (if any there should 
be) from these alliances are generally 
claimed by the man, and when he re- 
turns to China they are taken with him 
to be reared with the children born in 
legitimate wedlock ; no questions need 
be asked respecting their maternity, nor 
will any taint adhere to them on account 
of it. 

Notwithstanding all this looseness of 
life and wide defection from the man- 
ners of chaste women in their own land, 
there is still a struggle on the part of 
most of those who are attempting to 
live as families, to secure an observance 
of the external forms of modesty and 
propriety. On the doors, or along the 
passage-ways leading to the rooms which 
women occupy, are posted such notices 
as these: “Please discriminate be- 
tween male and female apartments.” 
“Strangers will refrain from entering.” 
From the “Book of Rites” they teach 
their children that “at the age of seven 
boys and girls must not sit on the same 
mat, nor eat at the same table;” and 
that “girls, after they are ten years of 
age, must not leave their apartments.” 
We very seldom find men and women 
eating together, however limited may be 
their accommodations. In most cases, 
also, there is an observance of the an- 
cient usages which do not admit of the 
sexes going abroad together, or of their 
mingling in public assemblies. If by 
chance they encounter each other on 
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the highway they are expected to drop 
their eyes and take separate sides of the 
street. 

The women who are to be seen in the 
gambling houses gaudily dressed, sing- 
ing, and playing the guitar for the en- 
tertainment of the crowd, are of that 
class which, in Western parlance, would 
be termed “of no account ;” so, like- 
wise, are most of those of bold and for- 
ward deportment who are seen upon the 
streets and frequenting the shops and 
the theatres. The uniform effect of 
criminal practices in hardening the 
heart and in blunting the finer feelings 
of our nature, as well as the exhibition 
of the many forms ot wickedness which 
are common in the portion of the city 
allotted to them, together with all the 
influences and associations in the midst 
of which they live, have quite destroyed 
those retiring and modest habits in 
which most Chinese girls are educated 
with the utmost care. 

As has been already stated very few 
men bring their wives from China. A 
few have here met marriageable dam- 
sels, and have gone through with all 
the formalities of betrothal, exchange of 
presents, marriage feasts, and marriage 
ceremonies, and are still faithful to each 
other, and in this respect are an exam- 
ple to their countrymen, and exert a 
healthful influence upon the morals of 
this portion of the population. 

One case of a wife coming all the way 
alone across the stormy sea to find and 
hereafter to live with her husband is 
deserving of a passing notice. Friends 
at home besought her not to do a thing 
so in conflict with Chinese custom; the 
husband and his relatives in this coun- 
try, when they heard of her purpose, 
wrote entreating her not to expose her- 
self to hardships and perils on the sea, 
and to the trials which would be liable 
to befall her here; but she answered 
that where the husband was there she 
had a right to be, and that, moreover, 
too little of his earnings found their way 
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across the waters to his family ; and as 
they were not now so young as they 
were once, it was time for them to begin 
to save something for the season of old 
age and decrepitude—therefore, she 
would come and help him in the care of 
the money he was earning. 

This woman, with a young lad (her 
son), is now attempting to support her- 
self by little jobs of sewing, and by 
making cigarettes; while the husband 
is in the service of a mining company 
in the Kern River country, and sends 
up frequent remittances to the wife. 
Were there more such wives amongst 
the Chinamen in California, less of their 
earnings would be sacrificed at the gam- 
bling table, less time wasted in idleness, 
and less mental and physical vigor de- 
stroyed in opium smoking. 

Chinese women seldom enjoy the ad- 
vantages of education—therefore, how 
empty must be the minds of these poor 
creatures! How heavily the time must 
hang upon the hands of those who have 
no books or newspapers to entertain and 
instruct them! Chinese public opinion 
is a barrier to their attending a place of 
worship, where they would be intermin- 
gled in a congregation with the other 
sex; but when in the preaching of the 
gospel, from house to house, women 
have ventured in to listen (as sometimes 
is the case), they are usually more at- 
tentive than the men, and apparently 
more anxious to know what the new 
doctrine is. 

That Chinese women are religiously 
inclined may be evident from the great- 
er proportion, according to their num- 
bers, who frequent the temples, and 
from their donations for the support of 
these temples, and their offerings to 
the gods; and it may be noticed that 
the hardest, wickedest characters among 
them are the most punctilious in the 
performance of the rites prescribed by 
their religious guides ; and for this they 
probably have two motives—one, being 
the desire to secure pardon for their 
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evil deeds, which they very well know 
are not few nor small ; the other, being 
to win the favor of their gods, so that 
their trade may prosper, and money 
may flow in upon them. 

Chinese women die, as well as other 
people, when the appointed time arrives. 
Their money has often served them: it 
has helped them, as they believe, to win 
some cases in which without money it 
might not have been so easy in the 
Courts to cause the evidence in their 
favor to appear clear; it has, also as 
they believe, contributed to appease the 
displeasure of their gods, and to make 
it more tolerable for them in the future 
state. But when the messenger from 
the King of Terrors comes knocking at 
their door, they find, perhaps for the 
first time in their experience, that there 
is one who will not take a bribe, and 
reluctantly they resign their breath— 
still, however, hoping that they have 
made arrangements to have their money, 
goods, and chattels, sent on after them 
into the land of spirits; hence the ex- 
pensive funerals of these women, the 
profuse display of cooked food for the 
feasting of the spirits, and the burning 
of paper imitations of furniture, clothing, 
and money; and hence the provision 
for masses to be said for the deliver- 
ance of their souls from the place of 
torment. 

Such expensive funerals, together 
with arrangements for the removal of 
the bones to China, are provided for 
those who have had means to meet the 
expense—that is, for the keepers of the 
houses of infamy; but the bodies of the 
wretched ones, out of whose sufferings 
and by whose destruction the others 
have grown rich, are, when death takes 
them, disposed of in as cheap a manner 
and with as little trouble as possible. 

The Buddhist doctrine of the trans- 
migration of soul is almost universal- 
ly believed by the Chinese. Chinese 
women also know that their lot in this 
life is harder, in very many respects, 
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than that of the men; and there is like- 
wise a very general impression amongst 
the women, that the reason for their 
having been sent into the world, this 
time as females, is because of lives of 
wickedness, or for some peculiar crime 
in the previous existence : consequent- 
ly, as they have no desire for another 
life-time of woman’s duties, woman’s 
disadvantages, and women’s sufferings, 
they generally grow more zealous in the 
performance of their religious rites, as 
they have reason to fear that the period 
of their probation here is drawing to 
its close. 

Lecturers and writers among the Chi- 
nese have sometimes availed themselves 
of the belief in these superstitions to 
exhort their countrywomen to greater 
circumspection in their conduct. We 
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find one writer, in a tract entitled “ Har- 
mony between Husband and Wife,” 
discoursing to the women of his nation 
in the following strain: 

“ Moreover: that you have not in this 
life been born a male, is owing to your 
amount of wickedness, in a previous 
state of existence, having been deep and 
weighty. You would not then desire to 
adorn virtue, to heap up good actions, 
and learn to do well: so that now you 
have been hopelessly born a foor fe- 
male ; and if you do not this second time 
speedily amend your faults, this amount 
of wickedness of yours will be getting 
both deeper and heavier, so that it is to 
be feared, in the next stage of exist- 
ence, even if you should wish for a 
male’s body, yet it will be very difficult 
to obtain it.” 
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URROUNDED by rugged granite 

hills, which rise loftily on all sides, 
and partly embowered by a _ superb 
forest, which is perforated by many a 
charming glade, lies a small, cosey town, 
celebrated for its lovely, land-locked, 
and tranquil harbor, its pure, invigor- 
ating air, and almost perfect seclusion 
from the outside world. Two miles 
east from this rustic burgh is a neat, 
well-kept hotel, located on the western 
declivity of a bold promontory, against 
which the angry Atlantic dashes its 
brine and spends its mighty fury. 
This hotel is the favorite summer 
resort of some who are esteemed our 
wisest and best men. Although un- 
known to the butterflies of fashion, its 
hospitable doors open regularly every 
season to receive the leading ornaments 
of our pulpits; the nation’s sages ; men 
of literary culture and refinement; art- 
ists of fame, and women who honor 
their sex by the exercise of mani- 


fold virtues. Riding through the stately 
woods, hunting amidst its leafy coverts, 
fishing from the granite wharf or grace- 
ful cutter, or engaged in some of the 
many pleasant entertainments always to 
be found, time passed delightfully and 
all too swiftly at that little nook, shel- 
tered by the iron-bound front of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

I had just returned from the Mexican 
war, debilitated, worn down, and almost 
shattered by that harassing campaign to 
which so many fell victims long after 
hostilities had ceased. Being almost a 
stranger in Boston, and feeling the ne- 
cessity of recuperating my weakened 
forces, I determined to pass the summer 
of 1848 at some retired and quiet water- 
ing-place, where I might be free from the 
conventional restraints and requirements 
of what is called “society.” Balston, 
Saratoga, the White Sulphur Springs, 
Newport, Nahant, and a score of other 
places, suggested themselves, but were 
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rejected in turn. While pondering on 
the subject I accidentally met two ex- 
officers, whose names are historical, 
and was delighted to learn that they 
entertained the same desire to rusti- 
cate for two or three months. In less 
than an hour our determination was 
made upon the recommendation of one 
who had before passed a season at the 
hotel already described. The next day, 
at 10 A.M., we occupied seats in an 
old-fashioned, jolting equipage, not 
much easier than an army wagon, but 
decidedly faster, and by 4 P.M. we were 
hospitably received by old Norwood, the 
landlord. Being rather early comers, 
the best rooms were secured, and we 
found ourselves ensconced in the love- 
tiest spot on Cape Ann. As it was a 
strictly temperance establishment, we 
obtained vinous refreshments from the 
neighboring town, and then cast about 


to see how we might improve our com- 
forts, especially as the regular annual 
visitors began to arrive in consider- 


able squads. Foremost among our 
devices was the erection of a large and 
commodious brush house, or bower, to 
shield us from the sultry sun, while it 
afforded free passage on all sides for the 
balmy air, at that time filled with perfume 
from myriads of wild flowers. Close 
by—about three hundred yards—was 
the residence of a remarkable old man 
named Knowlton. He was about five 
feet nine inches high, straight as an 
arrow, with the vigorous, elastic gait of 
youth. His eyes were clear, glittering, 
gray; his nose thin, prominent, and 
curved ; his mouth was large, with thin 
lips, and garnished with strong but 
well-ground teeth ; his chin was square, 
firm, and rather massive, in comparison 
with other features ; his forehead was of 
ordinary height and breadth, but his 
brows were thick, shaggy, and over- 
hanging, making his eyes appear, espe- 
cially when under any excitement, like 
live coals in a dark chamber. A thick, 
wiry, but silver-hued growth of hair cov- 
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ered his well-set head, and there was an 
air of such absolute indifference of other 
people’s opinions in his manner, that it 
would have seemed to border on reck- 
lessness had he been a young man. A 
stranger would have placed his age at 
fifty-five or sixty years, but there was 
nothing in his demeanor or appearance 
to warrant such a verdict, except the in- 
numerable wrinkles on his face and fore- 
head, and the blanched whiteness of 
his hair. Knowlton was a well-to-do 
farmer, unmarried, and would no more 
suffer a woman to reside in his house 
than contract a mortal disease. When 
questioned on the subject he replied 
that he had no more objection to women 
than they had toward each other; but 
his experience went to show that perfect 
discipline could not be maintained where 
a woman had control of the house. 

“Tt ain’t in natur,” said the old man, 
“for one woman to live in a house with 
five men, unless she kin get another 
woman to keep her company, and when 
that ere other comes, good-by to all dis- 
cipline. No, gentleszen, I don’t want 
none of them round my cabin.” 

In order to build our bower it was 
necessary to hire Knowlton, with his 
men and teams, which was done, mem. 
con., for the trivial sum of ten dollars, 
the work to be finished in one day, ac- 
cording to specifications ready drawn, 
and upon a superb grassy spot, about 
forty yards from the hotel. The bower 
was to be ready for occupation in forty- 
eight hours, and to be fitted with ten 
rustic seats and centre-table, well cover- 
ed with leafy branches, over which was 
to be thrown a large but well-worn sail, 
to prevent the sun from drying up the 
verdure too soon, and assist in warding 
off the heat of his rays. On the morn- 
ing of the second day we were surprised 
to see our long-coveted bower in full 
glory, admirably appointed, and filling 
all stipulations, on the plat designated. 
Every one rushed thither impetuously, 
and was delighted to find two exquis- 
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itely-wrought grass hammocks, hung in 
true nautical style, and tempting one to 
enjoy the repose of an afternoon szesta 
in the tropical fashion. From that mo- 
ment the bower became the chosen re- 
treat of men and women whose names 
figure prominently in the history of 
our time. The sun had lost his burning 
heat for that day, and his radiant beams 
were falling askant with abated splen- 
dor, when old Knowlton made his ap- 
pearance in the bower. Being well 
known to all present, he was cordially 
invited to make one of the party. A 
pair of “dungaree” trousers, with wide- 
cut legs and wider terminations, a white 
shirt, just from his bureau, white socks, 
neat seal-skin pumps, a dandy Panama 
hat, flowing black silk cravat, and im- 
mense Pongee silk- handkerchief, of 
many colors, completed his costume. 
He disdained to wear a coat or jacket 
in such weather, and the sleeves of his 
shirt were turned back half way up the 
forearm, revealing a strong, muscular, 
and well-strung limb. He evidently be- 
lieved himself to be in irreproachable 
costume. 

“Mr. Knowlton, we are delighted to 
see you. Walk in, take a seat, and 
help yourself to some refreshment. We 
are much indebted to you for this deli- 
cious retreat.” 

“Thank you, gentlemen ; thank you, 
kindly! i come to see if the thing 
suited. You don’t owe me nothin’; all 
was paid fare and square. Ef I ever takes 
refreshment it’s about this time, arter 
my day’s work’s done. "Tis kind of 
comfortable, ain’t it ?” 

“We,find it exceedingly so; but, 
pray, help yourself; the decanter, glass, 
and water, stand before you.” 

“Gentleszen and ladies, I looks to- 
ward you. May you all pass over the 
ocean of life with fair winds, and never 
be pooped by the sea of adversity !” 

“Have you been long settled here, 
Mr. Knowlton ?” 

“T hev lived here forty year, and was 
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fifty-six year old when I settled upon 
that ere farm,” exclaimed the old man, 
pointing in the direction of his house. 

“What! Do you really mean to say 
that you are ninety-six years of age ?” 

“Every day on it. I went to sea 
forty year afore I come here, and was 
sixteen year old when I run away from 
my boss, who was a ship-builder in New 
York.” 

“Your life must have been very regu- 
lar and exemplary ; probably you were 
abstemious in your food, and especially 
your drink.” 

“Sartain! I never eat more’n I 
want, and ginerally limit myself to a 
quart of New England a day; but I 
hev seen the time when that much 
war n’t counted worth talkin’ about.” 

Here was a revelation which non- 
plussed the sages, shocked the disciples 
of total abstinence, and filled the ladies 
with surprise, while the military men 
present twisted their mustaches and 
slyly winked at each other. 

“You say that you were a sailor for 
forty years; you must have seen much 
of the world, Mr. Knowlton.* 

*Reckon I hev. Many’s the ups 
and downs old Knowlton hes hed, and 
none the worser for it neither.” 

“ May I ask if you followed any par- 
ticular line of trade, or did you ramble 
about indiscriminately ?” 

“Ramble! I didn’t do anything else. 
I sailed the ocean in every kind of 
craft, from a first-rate line-of-battle ship 
to a sloop drogher, and follered all kinds 
of business, from a regular trader to a 
‘blackbird catcher,’ and from that toa 
pirate.” 

“Good heavens! You really do not 
mean that, Mr. Knowlton. You would 
not make such assertion if it were true.” 

“Vast heavin’ and b’lay all for a while, 
till I tell you more ’n you seem to know 
jes now. There ain’t nobody alive now- 
adays as can prove anything again old 
Knowlton. No, sirvee; whatever I says 
here might or might not be true, and I 
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reckon it would puzzle you to ketch old 
Knowlton a-doin’ a fool thing at his 
time of life; but ef you hev a mind to 
hear a yarn, and the ladies ain’t objec- 
tionable, Ill spin one for you, and tell 
you how I come to be a pirate.” 

“You certainly have no enemies here, 
Mr. Knowlton, and your life for forty 
years has been without signal reproach. 
You are called a good, generous neigh- 
bor, and you are not among those who 
would mislead you under any circum- 
stances. We shall be only too well 
pleased to hear your narrative.” 

Knowlton arose, bowed his acknowl- 
edgments, gave his trousers a fresh 
pull, refilled his glass, squared himself 
in his seat, by “lifts and braces,” as he 
termed it, and gave us the following 
episode in his eventful career : 

“King George of England was King 
of Ameriky when I run away from old 
Mark Bolton, ship-builder, New York, 
and a devil of a life I led with him for 
two years. His wife was a goodish 
woman, who used to help out my 
*lowance of grub, and parcel over my 
devilishness to keep old Bolton from 
boxin’ the compass "bout my ears every 
time he came home halfdrunk. Many’s 
the time I’d a gone to bed without a 
shot in my bread-locker but for the old 
woman, who, arter Bolton had come to 
an anchor in his big arm-cheer, would 
bring me a bait of good meat and bread. 
But the good old woman was nigh worn- 
out with trouble, and one night she 
slipped her cable and put to sea upon 
what parsons call the ‘ocean of eter- 
nity.’ I seed the old woman stowed 
away ail right, and then shipped as 
cabin-boy aboard a West Injy trader- 
The skipper took a likin’ to me, and 
showed me all the navigation he 
knowed, which warn’t much, but would 
answer for the trade he was in. I sailed 
with Captain Jones three voyages, when 
he made me second mate. I was then 
nearly nineteen, and a smart, active lad, 
able to navigate the brig, and could 
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stow a cargo of sugar or molasses, bilge 
and bilge, or bilge and cuntlin’, ’gainst 
any man in the trade. Our next trip was 
to St. Jago de Cuba, where Captain 
Jones took the yaller fever and slipped 
his wind. All the crew follered except 
me, and there was a dozen or more craft 
lyin’ there, without a soul aboard, and 
their yards playin’ Isaac and Josh, 
whilst their riggin’ was full of Irish 
pennants. Everything was goin’ to the 
devil generally when I said to myself, 
says I, Knowlton, you ain’t easy skeered, 
not as you knows on; for I knowed 
that ef I let down a peg I was a goner 
too; sol kep a stiff upper lip, clapped 
preventer guys on all my fears, and 
sailed in as bold as a shark. I hired a 
nigger crew, loaded the brig with mo- 
lasses at high freight, and twenty-two 
days arterward made fast alongside the 
pier in East River, New York. The 
cargo sold high, and the owners of the 
brig talked about the voyage a good 
deal. I expected to go captain arter 
that; but they got what we call a ‘ship’s 
cousin,’ which means a feller what is 
some near relative to the owner, but 
do n’t know nothin’ bout navigation, nor 
handlin’ a ship, and he was to be my 
skipper, while I was to be his sailin’ 
master and first mate. Them as likes 
thatere sort of place kin take it—I didn’t; 
but went and shipped as mate board the 
brig Huntress, Captain Breed, bound 
for the river Plate. We hed fair winds 
and pleasant weather until we sighted 
the Cape de Verdes, when it com- 
menced squally and rough, with heavy 
rain storms, contrary gales, and shifting 
breezes, from ali p’ints of the compass, 
until we got six degrees south of the 
equator. 

“ Off Cape St. Roque we got the trades 
and went bowling along into the mouth 
of the Plate; but when we got off Mal- 
donado P’int it fell dead calm, and 
as the ebb was runnin’ strong we 
down killock and let her mull until 
we got a breeze. We hadn’t been to 
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an anchor more ’n four hours when we 
seed a white cloud comin’ off the 
northern shore, and it come so fast 
that we furled the light sails and 
clewed the others close. Perhaps you 
won't believe me when I tell you it was 
only a great army of big white butter- 
flies, as long as my little finger and 
covered all over with down. Heaps of 
’em come aboard us, and covered the 
decks fore and aft, and they was so 
thick that we swept up and hove over- 
board more’n three bushel of ’em. 
About half an hour arterward the 
butterflies was follered by the darndest 
lot of devil’s darnin’-needles you can 
think of. There was n’t a piece of run- 
nin’ riggin’, nor a_.reef nettle in the 
brig that wasn’t fringed with them as 
thick as they could stow. By and by 
we heard a dreadful roaring from the 
north shore and seed the water a clear 
feather white; then we knowed that 
the devil was to pay. Afore we could 
git things snug the gale struck us, and 
capsized the Huntress as clean as a 
whistle. The tide was about half ebb 
and runnin’ strong, and only five on us 
got back to the brig. Afore we could 
cut away her masts to right her, we 
had taken in so much water that she 
was a-sinkin’ fast. We cut adrift a spare 
topmast and took to that, takin’ care to 
git away from the brig as soon as possi- 
ble. Soon arterwards she went down 
head first, and we was picked up bya 
guardy costa which carried us into 
Monte Video. 

“Talk about thunder and lightnin’! 
you never seed any and never will until 
you catch a pampero in the river Plate. 
I hev seed as many as four different 
streaks of lightnin’ at the same time, 
and you couldn’t hear yourself speak 
for the thunder. I hev been in ty- 
phoons, levanters, harricanes, and all 
sorts of gales, but fur spitefulness there 
ain’t nothin’ like a pampero. Captain 
Breed, the second mate, and four of the 
crew was lost along with the Huntress. 
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I hed fifty dollars in gold in a belt ’round 
my waist, and when we got to Monte 
Video three on us shipped by the run 
aboard an English bark bound to Rio, 
where we arrived forty days arterward. 
One night I was a-settin’ in a little out 
the way place I hed diskivered, a-drinkin’ 
a glass of grog and smokin’ my pipe, 
when a strange sailor chap comes in, 
and arter lookin’ around a bit, comes to 
an anchor alongside of me, and says 
quite offhand: ‘Shipmate your grog is 
out; fill up again at my expense and let 
us take a fresh observation.’ ‘Aye, 
aye,’ says I, ‘with all my heart.’ So 
we took several snifters together, and 
in course of time got to understand one 
another’s bearin’s. Arter I hed spun 
him my yarn, he says to me: 

“* How would you like to go a black- 
bird ketchin’ ?’ 

“*What’s that?’ says I. 

“« Why, goin’ to the Guinea coast for 
niggers,’ he answers right plump and 
plain, for you see that sort of thing was 
all the go them days. 

“*There is heavy merchants in Bos- 
ton now whose fathers got their fust 
start that way. Ain’t it strange that 
whot is right one time is wrong another ?’ 

“¢What the terms?’ I axed him. 

“¢ One hundred dollars a month wages, 
and five dollars a head bounty for every 
nigger that comes in alive,’ says he. 

“<«]’m your man,’ I answered straight, 
‘and you kin meet me here to-morrow 
night at eight o’clock.’ 

“* Wall,’ says he, ‘you told me you 
hed two messmates in Rio, and if you kin 
git them to ship I will give you twenty- 
five dollars apiece bounty.’ 

“T hed no trouble in gettin’ ’em, and 
we all went to Pernambuco, where we 
found the brig Cruzser, Captain Leonard, 
bound for the Guinea coast on a tradin’ 
voyage. She wasa large and handsome- 
lookin’ craft, built in Spain, and a fast 
sailer. She carried a crew of sixty men 
and hed six twelve-pounder carronades 
—three ona side—and a long twenty- 
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four on a pivot amidships. Forty days 
arter we left Pernambuco we hed on 
board about five hundred likely niggers, 
and was a-layin’ our course for the 
Brazils with all sail set. Things went 
along first rate until the ninth day out, 
when the lookout aloft sung out: 
‘Sail, ho!’ 

“* Where away ?’ says the captain. 

“*Three p’ints off the weather bow, 
sir,’ answers the man. 

“What does he look like ? axed the 
skipper. 

“*She is a large, full-rigged brig, 
Standin’ this way, sir,’ answers the 
lookout. 

“We was a-runnin’ nearly due west, 
and hed the breeze from the southeast 
on our port quarter, while the stranger 
was comin’ along with the wind nearly 
abeam and forgin’ through the water 
hand over hand. In half an hour 
he wa’n’t more’n two mile from us. 
I noticed he kept fallin’ off all the 
time, like he wanted to cut us off. I 
hed the wheel, and so I makes bold to 
say to Captain Leonard: 

“ «Ef you please, sir, there is some- 
thin’ about that ere feller that I don’t 
like the looks on.’ 

“ * What is it?’ says he. 

“*When we fust seed him,’ says I, 
‘he was headin’ about northeast, and 
now he hes fell off to north by west, and 
the wind ain’t changed a bit.’ 

“With that the skipper snatches up 
his glass, and after takin’ a good look, 
he sings out: 

“Port the helm ; keep her dead afore 
it, Mr. Black! Crowd every inch of 
canvas.’ 

“But ’twas no use; the stranger 
follered suit and come up with us hand 
over hand. When he got within range 
of eight hundred yards, he yawed three 
pints to port and let go a couple of 
feelers which made kindlin’ wood of our 
main topgallant mast, and brought all 
above down by the run. At the same 
time he h’isted the black flag with the 
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death’s head and cross bones. He hed 
twelve long twelve-pounder guns and a 
pivot thirty-two pounder amidship. His 
decks was crowded with men; but we 
agreed to fight it out to the bitter end. 
The hatches was on, and the niggers 
all fastened down ; the guns cast loose 
and manned, ammunition served and 
the ball set rollin’ in earnest. *T was 
the fust fight I ever was in, but not the 
last, by a darned sight. We fought all 
we could, but the pirate picked his dis- 
tance and let into us fearful. More’n 
half the crew was killed, besides a good 
many wounded. Two of our guns hed 
been knocked kitin’, and Captain Leon- 
ard was bad hurt. There was nothin’ 
else to do but to haul down the flag and 
surrender. You must remember that 
all this ere took place seventy-five 
years ago when slavin’ was almost con- 
sidered good, lawful business, and 
when the Spanish main swarmed with 
pirates. You oughter to hev seen them 
fellers board us arter our flag was haul- 
ed down. The fust thing they did was 
to iron every man of us, then they took 
off the hatches and commenced sendin’ 
the niggers aboard their vessel. Our 
between decks was a sight—more’n a 
hundred niggers hed been killed by the 
pirate’s shot, and a heap more hurt; 
but over three hundred were found 
alive, although half dead with fear and 
confinement, for the poor devils didn’t 
know what was up. All the niggers as 
was bad hurt was left aboard ; but every- 
body else alive, and everything worth 
havin’, was carried aboard ‘the pirate 
brig, which was named the Shark. The 
Cruiser was a-sinkin’ fast, and went 
down starn fust in less than twenty 
minutes arterwards. I expected every 
minute they would make short work 
with us ; but they didn’t seem to hurry 
about it, just then. When Captain 
Leonard stepped aboard the pirate her 
captain stood on the weather quarter 
and says: 

“*Welcome aboard the Shar&. I reck- 
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on your niggers is worth nigh a quarter 
of a million to us.’ 

“ Captain Leonard spoke up, and said : 
‘I’m bad hurt; hev you got a doctor 
aboard ?’ 

“* Yes,’ says the pirate ; ‘I’ ll cure you. 
Doctor, come here!’ 

“ The hail was answered by the cook— 
a great big nigger, who came up laughin’, 
and says: ‘ What’s to be done, sar?’ 

“<¢The captain of the cruiser requires 
your professional services; see what 
you kin do for him.’ 

“ The darkey went up to our skipper, 
and axed him ‘ef there was any one 
among us who knowed how to navi- 
gate.’ Captain Leonard pointed to 


me—for Mr. Black had been killed— 
and told the pirate cook I was a 
good navigator; and he no sooner got 
the words out of his mouth, than the 
cook lifted him up like a child and 
flung him over the weather quarter. 
We all had irons upon us, and Captain 


Leonard soon sunk from sight in the 
clear blue water. Then the pirate cap- 
tain said to me: ‘Kin you navigate?’ 

“¢ Yes, sir,’ says I. 

“«Will you navigate the Shark, and 
take a chance with us, or will you foller 
your skipper ?’ says he. 

“¢T ain’t ready to take more salt water 
’n my stomach will bear just now,’ says 
I, ‘and might as well make the best of 
this bargain.’ 

“¢Spoke like a man,’ he said; and 
then turning to the rest of our crew as 
was left alive and sound—the wounded 
ones being hove overboard—he axed 
them ‘ef they would jine, because,’ 
said he, ‘ you killed and wounded a lot of 
my fellows, and I want to keep a full 
crew.’ There was no refusal on the 
part of the men; and the captain, who 
was named Simpson—a big, double- 
fisted chap, give the order to cast ’em 
loose; and take ’em into the forecastle, 
while he ordered me to take the for- 
ward port state-room in the cabin. You 
see, his mate had been killed in the 
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action; and as he was the only man 
aboard as knowed anything about navi- 
gation, my life was spared to fill his 
place for the time bein’. ‘Lay her 
course for St. Jago de Cuba,’ he said 
to me next day, and I did so. In course 
of time we got in all safe and sound. 
Simpson took the cruiser’s papers 
ashore; passed the custom house all 
right, and sold the niggers for a average 
of about four hundred dollars apiece. 
We then up anchor, and stood for Sa- 
mana, in San Dominger, where we had 
a great spree which lasted ten days. 
By this time I managed to get the 
weather side of Simpson, and he told 
me how he had murdered the first cap- 
tain of the Shar, and took his place ; 
but as he couldn’t navigate the vessel, 
he pitched upon me for that sarvice. I 
ventured to ax him what he did with 
his wounded men, as I never seed any 
of ’em aboard. ‘Pitched ’em all over- 
board,’ he said. ‘I can’t afford to 
have a hospital on the Shark.’ We 
cruised for more’n ten months, taking 
eight prizes in that time ; a-burnin’ and 
scuttlin’ the vessels, and makin’ all 
aboard them ‘walk the plank.’ I was 
afeared to raise any conspiracy, because 
Simpson had a lot.of spies amongst the 
crew, and they told him all that was 
goin’ on, and he blowed out the brains 
of four or five men for almost nothin’ 
at all; and told the rest that there 
would be just so much more prize- 
money to divide amongst them. One 
arternoon, about four o’clock, we was in 
the Caribbean Sea, watchin’ out for 
traders, when we sighted a large ship, 
dead to windward, and under easy sail. 
‘That kind of looks suspicious,’ says 
Simpson. 

* * How so?’ I asked. 

“* Because,’ says he, ‘ef that feller 
was a merchantmant he would be makin’ 
the most of this ere fresh trade ; but he 
don’t seem to be any ways in a hurry.’ 

“Soon arter we seed that she was a 
ship-of-war, and Simpson crowded all 
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sail to git away ; but the ship amediate- 
ly follered suit, sending out all his flying 
kites and stunsails, and we knowed by 
the way he rose from the water that he 
was gaining gradually. 

“*Ef he don’t come too close afore 
dark,’ says Simpson, ‘I think we can 
get clear of him. A starn chase is a 
long one, and in three hours night will 
shet down.’ 

“* But there will be nearly full moon 
to-night.’ 

“«Blast you,’ says he, ‘you’re the 
navigator, and ef you don’t git me out 
of this ere scrape 1 "ll blow your brains 
out.’ 

“¢Captain Simpson,’ says I, ‘there 
ain’t but one way as I knows on, and 
that is, to cripple his spars with our 
long thirty-two so soon as he gets with- 
in range.’ 

“About sundown we could see the 
bone he was fetchin’ in his teeth, and 
then I knowed it was all up with the 
pirate. Half an hour arterwards Simp- 
son trained the thirty-two and fired; 
but the shot didn’t seem to hit. Just 
then the sloop yawed two or three p’ints 
and sent three messengers, one arter 
the other, at us, the third one takin’ our 
main royal mast clean off; but as we 
was runnin’ dead afore the wind it did 
not make much difference, as the fore 
one drawed all the better. We found 
out, howsomever, that the sloop had 
heavier metal and more of it, which 
wasn’t a pleasant reflection to Cap- 
tain Simpson. About half-past nine 
o’clock the sloop was within a quarter of 
mile, and roundin’ to give us a broad- 
side, which sent the splinters flyin’ in 
all directions and made our scuppers 
red. I looked ’round for Captain Simp- 
son, and found him flat on deck witha 
bad hurt in his head. He hed been 
knocked senseless by a splinter, but 
wasn’t serious damaged. That was 


my chance; so I called three or four 
men to come aft and help take the cap- 
tain below. 


We laid him on the tran- 
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som lockers, and I sent the men away 
to the guns, and soon as they was gone 
I clapped a pair of handcuffs on Simp- 
son, and lashed his legs together, and 
then made him fast to a couple of ring- 
bolts on the cabin floor so he could n’t 
help himself. All this time the sloop 
was a-pourin’ it into us, and the pirate 
crew was answerin’ the best they could. 
Among the men was one of my old 
shipmates I got to go blackbird catchin’ 
in the Cruiser, and when I went on 
deck again I sung out for Tom Jackson 
and another man named Dick Brown. 
They came aft, and I says to them: 

“*Lads, you see how things ,is 
goin’; ef we get catched here we are 
bound to swing, but ef you hev a mind 
to save yourselves just put a breaker or 
two of water and a bag of biscuit in 
that starboard quarter boat, then get 
into her, cast off the falls, and lower 
away easy. No one will see or hear 
you in this rumpus and we kin git away 
in the dark.’ 

“In the mean time I kept encouragin’ 
the crew to fight on and never give up 
the ship, a-tellin’ ’em that ef they couid 
only cripple the sloop we might yet git 
off with flyin’ colors ; and they did fight 
like wild tigers, for every man knowed 
there was a halter about his neck. The 
two men did as I told ’em, and steadily 
lowered away the boat, which was then 
under shelter, as I had put the helm to 
starboard and we was then goin’ with 
our port broadside to the sloop. Seein’ 
everything all right, I got hold of the 
fall and was lowerin’ myself away 
roundly, when I heard Captain Simpson 
roarin’ and cursin’ like thunder. ‘Cast 
off,’ says I, ‘and let her fall astern.’ In a 
few minutes we was a hundred yards 
clear of the Shark, and then we took to 
our oars, but we heard the roar of guns 
for several minutes arterwards. Next 
day we made Virgin Gorda, where we 
went ashore, and told the people that we 
had abandoned the brig Cruiser, which 
sprung a leak and foundered, and that 
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the rest had gone on to St. Thomas in 
the long-boat, which was fitted out with 
a sail and plenty of grub. Two days 
arterward we shipped in a drogher for 
Kingston, Jamaica, and got there just 
in time to see Captain Simpson and 
twenty-two of his men hanged for 
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piracy. The British sloop-of-war Brisk 
hed captured the Shark. I took care, 
howsomever, to keep a good lot of 
doubloons when I ieft the pirate, and 
with that ere money I bought my farm 
below there, and never went to sea 
arterwards.” 


A TOUCH OF NATURE 


OHN FOSTER relates that he 
] once spent a half-hour with an 

ignorant, foolish woman and a friend- 
ly little cat. Of the two, the cat fur- 
nished the better society, though it must 
have gone hard with the good man to 
admit so much, even to himself. No 
doubt the woman was the nobler creat- 
ure absolutely; but falling below the 
standard she was felt to be sub-human, 
and therefore an unfair presentation of 
nature, or something less than natural ; 
while the cat, being every inch a cat, 
gave the visitor no sense of disappoint- 
ment. Is it not true that the contact of 
our minds with nature in its reality, on 
any plane or in any form, is accept- 
able to us, bringing both pleasure and 
profit ? 

This nineteenth Christian century is 
full of talk about the sacredness of man 
and the dignity of human nature; yet 
those who most fully accept this exalted 
and hopeful estimate must often be, like 
Foster, revolted and disgusted—though 
not at all discouraged—at the chasm 
which separates the man actual from 
the man ideal. My friend, the Judge, 
used to say he fully believed in the no- 
bility of the race, though he admitted 
the total depravity of the individual 
specimens. Essential equality of rights 
is the doctrine of universal reason, as 
it is the doctrine of our Republic and 
our religion; but the differences be- 
tween one man and another are almost 
measureless. Perhaps there zs “a man 


in every man;” but would n’t you like 
to make his acquaintance sometimes ? 

In the Eastern States there used to 
be a little sect of a sect called the Two- 
Seed Baptists. They held that the hu- 
man race is spiritually not all of one 
stock, but of two—the Lord’s offspring 
and the devil’s, generically distinct as 
sheep and goats. It was the old Per- 
sian dualism in a new dress—an ugly 
heresy, to be sure, for Christian people 
to hold, but mightily convenient for the 
solution of many problems and for daily 
application ; easy also to prove. 

The Leathers family are of the evil 
seed; hardly can a man or woman of 
the name be kept from lying and thiev- 
ing. Our family never took to such 
courses—as whose own family ever did? 
[I make no account hereof white lies 
and equivocations, which our family 
have ever held to be innocent, moral 
recreations. And the good half of the 
public will share our just indignation at 
any hints that we have made property 
by sharp practices. Is it not written 
that the righteous shall be blessed in 
basket and in store? Thus have we 
been blessed ; but behold the miserable 
poverty of the Leathers tribe! ] What- 
ever the evil-minded may whisper, we 
never doubt that we are the better sort 
of people, and that our names are writ- 
ten in the fore part of the book. 

If only somebody would explain how 
it is that now and then a black beast 
gets smuggled into the most respect- 
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able white flock! John Jones was a 
good lad, and he grew to be a nice 
man. The Lord’s own child was John, 
like his father and mother before him ; 
but what shall be said of Sam ?—the 
same mother’s son—who went to the 
dogs and the outer darkness from the 
very first, and who even made faces 
while the rest were at worship. Alas! 
the devil finds entrance to the very best 
of families, if only the back door be left 
ajar; and Smiles declares that he is 
just as likely to come in at the front 
door, being a gentlemanly devil and ac- 
customed to good clothes. 

Sometimes desertions take place from 
the good side to the bad, and vice versa. 
Does a fellow desert his real nature, or 
only leave the company where he don’t 
belong? Perhaps he merely “comes to 
himself” and finds that he is in the 


wrong camp, as a duck hatched with 
chicks never knows otherwise than that 


it is a chick, till one day it sees water 
and then wades in. So handily does 
the Two-Seed theory explain both con- 
version and apostacy. Sooner or later 
every disguise falls off; every man ap- 
pears in his true character and passes 
for what he is. Sooner or later, mark! 
Often enough later; too late, possibly, 
for mortal spectators to note the fact, 
which may be not the less a fact for all 
that. 

What a confirmation those Two-Seed- 
ers would have found for their “ology” 
in the writings of Swedenborg! He 
teaches that every man, “as to his in- 
teriors,” is already in heaven or hell, 
according to the celestial or infernal 
quality of his “ruling love” or leading 
motive. Only while in the flesh he can 
by a good life effect a change of base, 
dethroning an evil love from the centre 
and exalting a pure love to its rightful 
place But death is the beginning of a 
crisis, in which he sheds not only his 
body, but all the superficial and acci- 
dental qualities of his character, so that 
at last nothing is left of him but the 
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good or evil principle which rules his 
will, and whatever is subordinate to 
that principle. The good man sheds 
his apparent faults and passes upward 
to angelhood ; the bad man sheds his 
apparent virtues and gravitates toward 
the company he likes. So neither the 
faults of the good man nor the virtues 
of the bad man have any firm root in 
the substratum of the soul. 

Ah! my friend, these are deep ques- 
tions, and finding them too deep for my 
fathoming I conclude they need not for 
the present be finally solved. No in- 
justice will be done ; so much I count 
settled. You will know, now, that un- 
derneath all my pleasantry there is room 
for something more, and that the se- 
rious aspects of life do not escape at- 
tention. What I see is this: Human 
character is mixed. The saints confess 
themselves miserable sinners; the sin- 
ners are generally known by their neigh- 
bors to have saintly streaks in them. 

But, pray, can you explain my hank- 
ering after the sinners, and my dislike— 
almost aversion—to the saints? From 
that wicked twinkle in your eye it is 
plain enough that you are thinking of 
the explanation the preacher would 
give ; but what does he know of that hu- 
man nature which he lives by reviling ? 
Joking aside, this is one way to put it 
up: Good qualities in men who make 
no special profession of goodness affect 
us in a pleasant way as being natural, 
while professed goodness seems like a 
doubtful or offensive article just because 
it is professed. We feel it to be, what 
it assumes to be, non-natural, no easy, 
fitting part of the man, but something 
uncomfortably put on. And the faults 
which keep company with this professed 
goodness become disagreeably conspic- 
uous, as we are ever ready to see spots 
and stains on garments that pretend to 
be white. 

The chief charm of any quality is 
that it is genuine ; it grows where it is 
found and from its own proper root; it 
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seems at home. Virtue, goodness, rec- 
titude, holiness—or whatever we call 
that one beautiful crown of life—must 
be an outgrowth, as this rose-blossom 
is, and not a tawdry, artificial flower 
tied on with wires. All the wise doc- 
tors of the law would agree that true 
religion consists in, or implies, the re- 
storing and perfecting of human nature ; 
but had they given clearness and em- 
phasis to this sort of teaching how 
could the ugly idea have got abroad 
that we must suppress and destroy our 
proper selves in order to be saved? 
Brother Longface really takes it asa 
sign of special grace in himself that 
his presence “restrains”’ the company. 
Egregious! He only brings into the 
room his own atmosphere of stiffness 
and unsociality. We all feel the pinch 
of his straight-jacket—the constricted 
breathing and restricted freedom of 
movement. You and I grow compas- 
sionate for the poor man, but Smiles 


broadly hints a suspicion that the na- 
ture which requires such severe “ hold- 
ing in” must be much worse than the 


average. You remember our discom- 
fort and the damper on our spirits the 
day we rode in the stage with a hand- 
cuffed man? It works on me in much 
the same way to be in the society of 
those morbid persons who keep their 
natural impulses chained up, on the 
theory one must disbelieve in nature in 
order to believe rightly in grace. Or 
this goody-goodness might be likened 
to some disagreeable, personal ailment 
in a companion, as sore eyes, a stiff 
neck, a cold in the head. We turn 
away for relief to a child or a cat—to 
anything sound and cleanly natural. 
What a fine tribute was paid by Dr. 
Bartol to his friend Thomas Starr King 
—now five years ascended—when he 
described him as “that healthy man— 
nothing the matter with him!” 

Phe young folks feel this sensibly 
enough. For awhile I was teacher of a 


Bible class—you may grin, but it was 
Vou. Il—24. 
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so !—in the old Addition Street Church. 
Dear lads and lassies! they are men 
and women now, but I see them as they 
used to be, sitting in “fair ranks,” in 
their go-to-meeting clothes. One day 
our lesson called up the history of some 
Old Testament worthy who used to “let 
nature caper” rather freely. This ques- 
tion was referred to the committee of 
the whole: “Don’t you like a man all 
the better for having a spice of wicked- 
ness in him?” You should have seen 
their faces glow as they every one voted 
the honest Yes! But they did n’t mean 
anything, my solemn sir—as their hon- 
ored teacher did n’t—more than is above 
set forth. Bya “spice of wickedness ” 
they understood the free play of certain 
minor sentiments and impulses, whose 
activity alone does not make virtue, 
whose excess is even unfavorable to 
virtue, and which are therefore under 
the ban of over-rigorous pietism, though 
they are a proper part of our nature, 
and, in their place, are as harmless 
as the gambols of lambs or the carols 
of birds. Nor merely harmless; they 
are helpful, as giving variety, elastic- 
ity, cheerfulness, liveliness, color, relief, 
and palatableness to all our life. Had 
my youngsters and youngstresses been 
asked: “ Do you ever feel charmed by 
the discovery of anything false or foul 
in a companion?” a negative answer 
would have been equally unanimous, 
equally sincere and spontaneous. 

Conversing of the disagreeableness 
of some people who earnestly desire to 
be good, but expect to attain that de- 
sire by suppression, an observing woman 
says: “They are tiresome through being 
monotonous, confining the music of their 
lives to a few sober notes, instead of 
letting it sweep, in endless variations, 
through the whole gamut of their na- 
tures.” There it comes again! Such 
people are something less than natural, 
like her of whom John Foster wrote. 

If a half-hour of such company is a 
weariness to flesh and spirit, how much 
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greater is the misfortune to theinselves 
—though they don’t generally know it. 
Conscious of a constricted life they may 
indeed be, while wholly blind to the 
false principle which works the mis- 
chief. How should there be any com- 
plete and satisfactory living, unless all 
the elements of our being come to the 
surface, now and then, for light and air? 
Thoreau complained that it was rare to 
meet a man who seemed wholly wide- 
awake ; some side of nearly every per- 
son seemed dozy or dormant. Often 
one meets those who are trying not to 
be wide-awake, by smothering some 
parts of their own nature, as if said 
parts had no rights which they were 
bound to respect. Is this much differ- 
ent except in degree from suicide? If 
I were a preacher, somebody should 
listen to this message: “ Beware how 
you dishonor any part or fraction of that 
marvellous whole which the Supreme 
Wisdom has organized into yourself! 
Never for a moment suppose it possi- 
ble that you will be a stronger man, or 
a worthier man, for exterminating or at 
all crippling your inborn mirthfulness, 
acquisitiveness, self-esteem, amative- 
ness, alimentiveness, combativeness, or 
whatever else the Perfect Father has 
begotten in his sacred human child. 
These are not demons from the pit, 
clutching for your soul to drag it down 
to woe; they are your soul itself, in 
some of its divinely-appointed manifold 
manifestations; and their legitimate, 
reasonable activity is prompted from 
the same Divine Spirit that moves you 
to prayer and to worship. Into and 
through every faculty of man flows the 
Eternal Graciousness. Always in the 
natural hides the supernatural. Let no 
window of the soul or of the body be 
closed to the inshining or to the out- 
shining! Count no native propensity 
evil in itself, but count this evil: to mis- 
use or disuse what is given for nobler 
use. Every limb and tentacle of the 
mind, as of the body, is meant for some 
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beautiful service. To amputate or par- 
alyze the least member is profanity, 
blasphemy, atheism.” This should be 
the gospel according to Saint Me. 

Should any man please to construe 
this as a plea for an ungoverned life, 
that will be his mistake. Misgovern- 
ment has no claim on the favor of loyal- 
ty. A life according to nature, rationally 
interpreted, will steer clear of the Cha- 
rybdis of lawlessness as well as the 
Scylla of self-tyranny. Violation of our 
deepest and best affections has ever 
been stigmatized as “unnatural,” and 
cruel disregard of the claims of our 
fellows is the very thing we brand as 
“inhuman.” Equally unnatural and in- 
human, let us learn to say, is every vio- 
lation or disregard whose evil effect 
takes place within one’s self. Getting 
down to the roots of things, shall we 
not rejoice to discover that true virtue 
is “as natural as life,” and that man is 
only manly when he is true to his 
best? So all disorderly living falls 
behind the type—is something less 
than natural. 

A pretty discovery to the sharp ar- 
rows of the critics were I to be caught 
winking at the suppression of what is 
highest in man, after drawing an indict- 
ment against the suppression of what is 
lowest! My cry is: “ Liberty or death!” 
meaning a whole liberty—liberty for the 
whole man—which can only come from 
the harmony of his powers: certainly 
not from the enslavement of, his soul 
by his senses or his passions. For in- 
stance: if it be once shown—or if any 
man is satisfied from his own personal 
experience—that the use of tobacco and 
wine merely gratifies a physical craving 
at the expense of something higher, or 
at the expense of deteriorating the phys- 
ical instruments themselves, then reason 
would affirm that the use of tobacco and 
wine is unnatural and not to be justified 
in the name of liberty—since, in the 
case supposed, they reduce the sum 
total of liberty by impairing power— 
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which is high treason to Nature. But 
we must not accept this possible expe- 
rience of the individual as the general 
and inevitable experience of all human 
nature. For herein men are apt to err, 
like Mr. Parton, in defining what is 
natural—ascribing their own idiosyn- 
crasies to the race, outraging Nature 
by subjecting her infinite changes and 
caprices to what they conceive to be 
undeviating rules expressed in their 
own being—a tyranny that the Liberty 
of Nature does not permit. 

Accepting the hopeful philosophy, 
one may generously interpret the phrase 
“human nature” to include not merely 
what we are, but what we are born to 
become—our native possibilities. We 
violate Nature, then—that is, we be- 
come less than natural—by obstructing 
its development as truly as by debasing: 
its present attainments. 

Does self-acquaintance destroy sim- 
ple naturalness? Not if the self-ac- 
quaintance is itself natural and healthful. 
It only conducts upward to higher nat- 
uralness, introducing us to our better 
selves, and exorcising the blue devil of 
morbid introspection. Nothing facili- 
tates this better sort of self-discovery 
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HOSE of our readers who were 

here in 1851-2 may recollect the 
cart-loads of game, such as deer, bear, 
elk, wild geese, ducks, etc., which might 
be seen passing along our streets at that 
time ; a most significant indication that 
San Francisco was still only a lump of 
civilization dumped down in the midst 
of a wild country. We wish to speak 
now of a most pleasing proof that the 
country, as well as the city, is civilized ; 
and if we reflect that only eighteen years 
have passed since the above dates, our 
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so much as contact with human nature 
in its nobler forms, shaming and beck- 
oning us at once. As visitors at the 
sculpture-gallery involuntarily straight- 
en up at sight of the Apollo Belvidere, 
so do we ordinary men in the presence 
of noble actions or superior characters, 
recognizing at once our reflected image. 
Did you ever hear or read of high wis- 
dom or virtue, hero, martyr or sage, 
without discovering in yourself some- 
thing of the same fine quality—at least 
enough for seed? ’Tis an old story, 
but new forever: ‘A touch of Nature 
makes the whole world kin ;” and only 
our departures from Nature obscure our 
kinship and make us repel and abhor 
coming back to Nature—z.e., to truth or 
trueness. We shall also find each other, 
and shall thrill with Pesprit de corps, as 
soldiers at sight of their common stand- 
ard. 

Humanity has one heart, a throb with 
one life. To this deep unity the prophets 
make their high appeal ; to this key the 
anointed ministers of song set their 
music. 

“Honor to sacred Sympathy, 
All ye within creation’s ring! 


Up to your star-pavilions, she 
Leads to the unknown King!” 
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wonder cannot fail to equal our satis- 
faction at the change. 

The San Francisco Accumulating 
Fund Association—the men of those 
days seem to have delighted in sesqui- 
pedalian names,—was the first institu- 
tion of its kind in this country, and was 
incorporated on the twenty-second day 
of June, 1854. It was not a Savings 
Bank, however, being a Building So- 
ciety, and intended to last not more 
than a few years; but its name is men- 
tioned in this connection as having been, 
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in a certain sense, the mother of the 
family. One of its members, when it 
was already somewhat advanced in 
years, conceived the idea of supplying 
its place by a Savings Bank, which 
should be a permanent institution, and 
he and another member shaped out the 
plan of it in the latter months of 1856. 
This is probably the cause of a distinct- 
ive difference between the California in- 
stitutions and many, if not most, of those 
at the East, especially in the State of 
New York. There, such institutions 
generally originate in a charter granted 
by the State Government to some par- 
ticular persons therein specified and to 
their successors, bestowing upon them 
certain powers, and imposing certain 
obligations, which may and do vary ac- 
cording to circumstances, though, of 
course, within narrow limits. Here, 
the S. F. Accumulating F. A. having 
been incorporated under the statute for 


corporations for manufacturing, mer- 
cantile and other business purposes, 
approved April 14th, 1853, the founders 


of the new institution, as a matter of 
course, and without considering wheth- 
er the New York system was better or 
worse, incorporated it under the same 
law, being the only one then in exist- 
ence which seemed available for their 
purpose ; and afterwards, when doubts 
arose as to the legality of the incorpo- 
ration of such societies under this law, 
the remedy naturally seemed to be, not 
the adoption of a radically different sys- 
tem, but the passage of a new law of the 
same general character, adapting its 
provisions to the new object. It will be 
seen at a glance that this difference is 
but another phase of the very old differ- 
ence between government for and gov- 
ernment éy the people. On the New 
York basis, the government selects men 
in whom it professes to have confidence, 
and says to the community: “If you 
wish to enjoy the advantages of a Sav- 
ings Bank, apply to these persons.” 
On that of California, it says: “ By this 
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law your relations as depositors and 
managers of Savings Banks are to be 
governed ; choose for yourselves, you 
who mean to be depositors, in whom 
you will confide as managers.” The 
first is the older plan, coming down 
from the patriarchal times when gov- 
ernments were all administered by 
kings, and kings were held to be nurs- 
ing fathers to their peoples ; the other 
is the newer plan, and squares better 
with the ideas of these times, when 
men think they can look out for them- 
selves, at least as well as any govern- 
ment is likely to do it for them. But to 
return. The plan, we have said, was 
matured in the winter of 1856-7, but 
the times were unpropitious, The fail- 
ures of Page, Bacon & Co., of Adams 
& Co., of Wright & Robinson, had 
nearly destroyed confidence among the 
class to which such an institution must 
look for support, and a prominent citi- 
zen who invited deposits on a guaranty 
of half a million of dollars in real es- 
tate conveyed to trustees as security 
for them, had received so few that he 
found it not worth his while to continue 
them. At last placards appeared on 
the walls, announcing that a nephew of 
Phineas Barnum was about to start a 
Savings Bank, and our adventurers, 
feeling that another failure in this line 
would render any success in it impossi- 
ble for an indefinite time, determined to 
proceed at once. They launched their 
bark, and Mr. Barnum did not launch 
his. The Savings and Loan Society 
was incorporated on the twenty-third of 
July, 1857, and commenced business in 
an up-stairs room on Washington Street, 
which is now part of the premises of a 
wholesale jeweller. Under the circum- 
stances above detailed, it will not be 
considered strange that the first begin- 
nings of Savings Banks in California 
should be on a very moderate scale, nor 
yet that those engaged in them should 
not have been discouraged by this cir- 
cumstance; but it does seem almost 
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ludicrous to those familiar with their 
operations in the present day, to look 
at their first report (now before us), 
and see it “stated with much satisfac- 
tion” that the deposits of the half-year 
amounted to $20,148! while the mag- 
nificent sum of $677.16 is announced as 
sufficient to pay a dividend of one and 
one-half per cent. per month! Well, 
the rate, at all events, was not to be 
despised, and their second report 
showed a dividend of one and five- 
eighths per cent., which has never been 
quite equalled since, by this nor any 
other society. 

The second institution of the kind 
was not organized until nearly two years 
after the first, the Hibernia Savings and 
Loan Society having been incorporated 
on the twelfth of April, 1859. Its orig- 


inators showed themselves practical 
men, by borrowing—let us charitably 
hope, with due acknowledgment—not 
only the name of the older society, with 


just sufficient difference to make a dis- 
tinction, but also its Tables for Loans, 
and its By-Laws, verbatim et literatim, 
as a very early copy, now in our posses- 
sion, testifies. There was a question 
raised, at its formation, whether the 
name should be the Hibernia or the Hi- 
bernian. The former carried it as being 
a distinctive appellation, while the latter 
was only a qualifying adjective. If its 
projectors showed themselves to be 
practical men by the labor-saving pro- 
cess which they adopted in forming 
their society, they seem to have well 
Sustained the title by the way in which 
they haye conducted it, as the latest re- 
turns show the number of its depositors 
and the total of their deposits to be but 
little exceeded by that of all the others 
put together. 

Our French fellow-residents followed 
suit about nine months thereafter, their 
“Société Francaise d’Epargnes et de 
Prévoyance Mutuelle ” having been in- 
corporated on the twenty-ninth of Jan- 
uary, 1860, and soon gathering into its 
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fold not only the French population, but 
also the bulk of the Italian residents, 
who are an industrious, careful, and 
thrifty set of people, especially those 
from the northern parts. The next that 
was formed, the California Building, 
Loan and Savings Society, was incor- 
porated the thirty-first of May, 1861. 
All of these were under the old law; but 
about this time doubts began to be en- 
tertained (as we have already mentioned) 
whether such institutions could be legal- 
ly incorporated under the statute of 14th 
April, 1853, and the best legal authori- 
ties in the State, on being consulted on 
the question, gave an opinion, though 
not very decidedly, in the negative. 
The matter was considered so impor- 
tant, in its connection with the point of 
maintaining an action at law for the re- 
covery of money lcaned, and of giving 
title to property obtained on a judgment 
in such action, that one of the societies 
began quietly to make preparations for 
procuring the passage of a law with the 
special object of incorporating Savings 
Banks. This, however, could not be 
done so quietly but that some inkling of 
it got abroad, and being of course mis- 
interpreted, it caused such a tremen- 
dous run on the institution in question 
as threw it back nearly two years, and 
would have broken it up altogether, if 
it had not had considerable stamina. 
This was about Christmas, 1861, and of 
course the subject was dismissed for 
the moment; but it was considered of 
too much importance to be abandoned 
thus. It was taken up again very 
shortly, to some extent by other parties, 
without any appearance of contealment, 
and the Legislature of 1861-2 passed 
the “Act to provide for the formation 
of Corporations for the Accumulation 
and Investment of Funds and Sav- 
ings,” approved April 11th, 1862, which, 
with its various amendments, is now the 
fundamental law on which all societies 
f this kind are based, those formed be- 
fore its passage having taken advantage 
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of one of its provisions whereby they 
were enabled to reincorporate under it. 

The first company started under the 
new law was the San Francisco Sav- 
ings Union, which was incorporated on 
the eighteenth of June, 1862, and re- 
ceived its first deposit on the eighth of 
August following. Its first half-year’s 
work, from 8th August to 31st Decem- 
ber, 1862, showed a net receipt of 
$84,977.82 on deposit account, and it 
was the first to adopt a new feature, in 
which it was afterwards followed by 
several others—that of receiving term 
deposits, which cannot be drawn till the 
expiration of a stipulated notice, and 
therefore receive a higher rate of divi- 
dend. Its promoters, in coéperation 
with the late lamented James A. Banks, 
a member of the Senate of California 
during that session (which was held in 
San Francisco, owing to the great 
floods), were mainly instrumental in 


procuring the passage of the law above 


referred to. Its provisions are liberal. 
It allows minors and married women to 
make deposits for themselves, and to 
withdraw them without the necessity of 
procuring the consent of their guardians 
or husbands ; a great protection in num- 
berless cases to married women of the 
poorer classes. It provides that no in- 
vestment shall be made without collate- 
ral security ; in other words, it does not 
allow them to shave notes. The secu- 
rity on which they do lend was long con- 
fined to real estate, and if some of them 
have now extended their line of loans to 
such securities as U. S. Bonds, Legal 
Tenders, City Bonds, Mint Certificates, 
and a few others of similar character, it 
is only to a very limited extent. Here- 
in they differ wholly from the English 
Savings Banks, and nearly as much 
from those of New York, which make 
their loans almost entirely on stocks. 
The difference arises from the difference 
in the condition of the two sections of 
country. When Savings Banks began to 
be formed in California, real estate was 
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the oxly security worthy of the name. 
A higher rate of interest could be ob- 
tained on many other securities, so 
called, but it was rightly judged that 
the main object of a Savings Bank was 
to be safe, not to make the highest rate 
of interest—hence they would take no 
other. U.S. stocks did not exist, or at 
least not in California. Greenbacks 
were not. City and County Bonds ex- 
isted, but whether they were going to 
be sound and reliable securities, or 
which of them would, if any, was a 
matter to be tested. Savings Banks in 
California therefore confined their in- 
vestments wholly, for a considerable 
time, to loans on real estate, and still 
make that their main branch of busi- 
ness, although it is both more costly (in 
the making) and attended with im- 
mensely more work than loans on other 
securities, the title to which passes by 
simple delivery, or, at most, by en- 
dorsement and transfer on a compa- 
ny’s books. In the Eastern States, on 
the other hand, where stocks of all 
kinds abound, and are as readily nego- 
tiable and as steady in their value as 
most articles of merchandise, they are 
very much used as securities for loans, 
whether from Savings Banks or other 
institutions. For an analogous reason, 
loans here were for many years confined 
not only to real estate, but to the city 
and county of San Francisco. The ti- 
tles to ranch lands were long in a very 
unsettled condition ; even after a Unit- 
ed States patent had given them an un- 
deniably good foundation, there were 
such countless “snarls” arising from 
loose conveyancing in the early days 
when the land was worth but little, that 
it was difficult to find a chain of title 
which a good lawyer would pronounce 
perfect ; and lastly, the value of the 
land was a thing which it was difficult 
to estimate. If the only market for our 
wheat crop (added to that of Oregon) 
was to be the million of souls who form 
the whole population on this side of the 
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Rocky Mountains, with an occasional 
cargo to Australia in exceptional sea- 
sons, then the arable land of California 
was worth very little, and could only in- 
crease in value as the population in- 
creased to consume its products. This 
state of things gave rise to bitter com- 
plaints from the country proprietors and 
newspapers, that they could get no as- 
sistance from San Francisco; com- 
plaints which gave rise toa feeling of 
jealousy and antagonism in the Legisla- 
ture that was much to be regretted, and 
continued for some time after the cause 
had begun to cease. 
but little of it now. As time passed on, 
one title after another has got confirmed 
and cleared of clouds upon it, and es- 
pecially it has been demonstrated that 
we can profitably ship our wheat to the 
continent of Europe and to Great Brit- 
ain: that is, to markets where a con- 
stant demand, sometimes more, some- 
times less, can be depended upon. 
This gives to cultivable land a certain 
and tolerably steady value, which again 
involves a certain stability in the inte- 
rior towns that supply its cultivators, 
and now it is probable that there is not 
a County Recorder from Tehama to 
Tulare and Los Angeles whose books 
would not show considerable loans 
made on real estate within his jurisdic- 
tion; not by private capitalists only, but 
also by several of the leading Savings 
Banks of San Francisco. 

It has been objected that Savings 
Banks, by loaning all (or nearly all) 
their funds on the security of real es- 
tate, have thereby assisted speculators 
in inflating its value, and have thus 
done as much harm as they have done 
service by assisting poor men to obtain 
homesteads ; but this is evidently based 
on an exceedingly superficial view of 
the subject. If Savings Banks refused 
to loan their funds except for the pur- 
chase of real estate, there might be some 
color of reason in it; but such is very 
far from being the case. Of the loans 
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made for that purpose, by far the great- 
er number at least, if not the greater 
amount, are made to small men for the 
purchase of moderate homesteads, not 
intended to be sold again. Then, a 
large number of loans are made to the 
same class for the purpose of putting 
up houses on lots already belonging to 
them; yet another large line of loans, 
though for the most part individually 
small, is made to petty tradesmen on 
their homesteads for the purpose of 
giving them capital to carry on their 
business. Of the country loans very 
many are made to clear off prior en- 
cumbrances, and get money for fencing 
and putting in crops. Of the loans 
which are individually large, some, no 
doubt, are used to operate in real es- 
tate—but far more, both in number and 
amount, to operate in stocks, to build 
railroads, or for a thousand other pur- 
poses. And moreover, if Savings Banks 
confine their loans to real estate securi- 
ties, it is to be remembered that bank- 
ers and many money-lenders have nearly 
altogether abandoned that line of busi- 
ness, which does not admit of the prompt- 
itude required by their customers—so 
that the one counterbalances the other, 
and all the various demands for capital 
are supplied. 

But we have again digressed, and 
must hasten to finish up our account. 
After the Savings Union, a long period 
elapsed before any other was formed— 
but then tkey followed in rather quick 
succession. The Odd Fellows’ Savings 
Bank was incorporated on the thirteenth 
of October, 1866—and, having the pat- 
ronage of a large and well-organized 
body, has prospered accordingly; the 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank of Sav- 
ings, on the twentieth of June, 1867; the 
City Bank of Savings, Loan, and Dis- 
count, on the fourteenth of October, 
1867 ; and finally, the German Savings 
and Loan Society, on the ninth of March, 
1868—our Teutonic fellow-citizens hav- 
ing at last made up their minds to have 
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a bank of their own. We may notice 
that for some reason unknown to us 
the City Bank is not usually reckoned 
among the number of the Savings 
Banks. For the same reason we have 
not earlier enumerated the Pacific Ac- 
cumulation Loan Company (generally 
known as the Pacific Bank), incorpo- 
rated on the tenth of February, 1863, 
and the California Trust Company, on 
the fourth of December, 1867. Both, 
no doubt, receive deposits and allow 
dividends on them ; but the latter is of 
the same nature, and was formed for 
the same objects of general agency as’ 
the Trust Companies so well known at 
the East ; while the former, though in- 
corporated under the same law as the 
Savings Banks, yet professes in its 
printed circulars, to be rather of the 
nature of the Crédit Modilier of Paris. 
It is the only institution that is in a 
position to avail itself of a compara- 
tively recent amendment to the law, 
which allows companies having a capi- 
tal stock of $300,000 to make loans 
without collateral security. 

Our sketch would be incomplete if 
we did not notice the Savings Banks of 
the interior. Of these there is one at 
Sacramento, one at Stockton, one at 
Oakland, and one at San José. We 
regret that our imperfect opportuni- 
ties of getting acquainted with them 
forbid more than a very brief notice— 
but may mention, that the Sacramento 
institution was organized on the nine- 
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earliest of the country Savings Banks. 
Its success has been such that another 
one is in course of formation there, 
and will no doubt be in operation be- 
fore this is printed. One is also in 
the way of being got up at Portland 
(Oregon), and one has been talked of at 
Petaluma, but has not yet been started. 
The success of those which are in 
operation will no doubt encourage such 
thriving places as Napa, Vallejo, Ma- 
rysville, and others, soon to follow suit. 

We close with a condensed state- 
ment, taken from the Aud/etin and the 
Commercial Herald, of the latest pub- 
lished statistics in this branch—only 
premising that the number of depositors 
cannot be deduced with any certainty 
from the number of deposit accounts, 
as in those societies which receive term 
deposits a large number, and probably 
in most of the others a few, have two 
or even in some cases three accounts. 
The regulations of the different societies 
do not vary materially from each other. 
Some reckon their dividends only by 
fiscal months, not allowing for the days 
before nor after a particular date, so 
that their depositors lose, on the average, 
half a month at the beginning and an- 
other half-month at the end of their 
terms; others cut off the one month at 
once, but reckon thereafter for every 
day ; and others allow no dividend un- 
less the money lies three months or 
some other fixed term. Otherwise there 
is but little difference. The statistics 
are as follows: 
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* Part of this is furnished by sinking fund and dividends not called for. 





ON THE TEXAN PRAIRIES. 


ON 


ANY eminent authors, from Al- 
M cibiades to Burns, have owned 
a dog, and thought it not beneath them 
to teach him sound wisdom. Encour- 
aged by their example, I have composed 
the following Canine Catechism for 
Texas, which, in acknowledgment of 
the many attachments they conceived 
for me, I respectfully inscribe to Boun- 
cer’s eyeteeth: 

« @- Why are many dogs in Texas 
naked ? 

A. Because they have the ague so 
often that they shake off all their hair. 

Q. Why do the dogs of Texas howl 
during an earthquake ? 

A. They do it in sympathy with the 
State of Texas, which they suppose is 
afflicted with the ague. 

Q. Why is the grass all worn off the 
roadsides in Texas? 

A. Because, like “His Highness’s 
dog at Kew,” no dog ever meets another 
without sitting down by the roadside to 
talk. 

Q. Why does every high-toned dog, 
when he meets a neighbor, always wag 
his tail around in a circle ? 

A. If he wagged it straight back- 
ward and forward, the other might con- 
ceive himself insulted, and a dreadful 
and bloody quarrel ensue. 

Q. Why does every dog who aspires 
to be a “gentleman and scholar,” when 
he receives a visit, never smell his 
visitor ? 

A. That would be asking questions 
of a guest, and none but a dirty Yankee 
dog will do that. 

Q. Why does every high-toned dog, 
when he meets another, never hold his 
tail slanting ? 

A. By holding it perpendicular he 
indicates that he considers himself the 
equal of any dog that breathes. 
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Q. Where do all wicked dogs go when 
they die? 

A. They stay in Texas. 

Q. What auspicious event does every 
wise dog await before he sets out on a 
journey? 

A. He waits for the grass to grow. 

Q. Does he ever set out before the 
grass grows? 

A. Never, on any account. 

If a dog cannot set out before the 
grass grows, much less can oxen. But 
the grass did grow—an inch high, two, 
three, four inches—and the cattle on a 
million acres put on their shining an- 
nual calico, and still some emigrant had 
a pipe to buy. 

At last, in the first week of May, all 
were ready. Starting for California! 
Ah, how the heart of the imaginative 
leaps at the mention of that magic 
name! It was a great day for Waxa- 
hatchie—was that day. First came our 
white-roofed wagon (the others were 
some days in advance); then the wild 
rush and clatter along the hard, black 
streets of the village, for hours together, 
of untamed cattle and shouting, gallop- 
ing herdsmen—sweeping away like an 
avalanche ; now, a hitched horse; now, 
a lumbering wagon with its oxen. The 
inhabitants looked out from their win- 
dows till they were weary; went away, 
and came again to look; and still that 
cracking river of horns surged on be- 
neath them. The little village had sel- 
dom seen a mightier or an unrulier 
pageant. Beef, beef, beef, everywhere ; 
and only bacon for dinner ! 

All the sluices of streams grooved in 
the prairie, like a great intaglio, which 
earlier were traceable by the gray 
threads of groves, had leaved out in 
veins of sombre greenery. Here, in 
these shallow ravines, were the vast 
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dark pecan ; the hackberry, with its 
bark looking as if it had been’ slung on 
in lumps and glued; manifold oaks ; 
the glossy Osage orange ; the redbud, 
with clusters dabbled in traitor blood ; 
the scraggy sloe; the bunchy chinqua- 
pin; and, tying every tree to its fellow 
to exasperate the woodman, the mustang 
vines. In nearing these streams across 
the prairie, the traveller first sees, far off, 
the dark-green groves rising in a slice, 
as through a slit in the paler green 
sward. When he comes quite near, 
just on the brinks of the ravines, he 
passes over outcropping limestone stra- 
ta—the masonry of Ocean—wherewith, 
through cycling eons, when old Proteus 
led out his scaly herds to these ancient 
pastures of brine, he laid the founda- 
tions of the earth. When he stoops to 
drink from the spring in the strata, his 
eye rests upon the clear imprint of shells, 
which, in those far-off times, sank 
through the waters to a cretaceous im- 
mortality. 

All the prairies of Texas roll more 
than those of Illinois; and many of 
them along the Waxahatchie, and far- 
ther west, are the densely black hog- 
wallow. It is a base word. These 
lordly regions, which giants of the un- 
flooded world cleaned off and levelled 
for the choice dwelling-place of Liberty, 
but struck it here and there too hard, as 
with the great hammer of Thor—this 
green home of nations, forsooth, a swi- 
nish imagination has permitted to be 
wallowed by filthy hogs! Professor 
Riddell’s theory, that it was caused bya 
severe drought, is cleaner. But it is 
absurd enough—for, if so produced, 
why are all the depressions circular ? 

Presently comes the welcome signal 
for encampment. The herds are im- 
pounded in pens, the tent is pitched be- 
side a spring, on the edge of a wooded 
brook. A little smoke swirls gracefully 
up through the great pecan; and our 
coffee-pot is set to hold its shining new 
cheeks to the fire. The hoppled oxen 
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straggle out over the prairie, waltzing 
along in infinitesimal steps; but the 
spirited horses impatiently double them- 
selves together upon their hind feet, 
and then jump with both fore feet, as if 
shuffling through some unwieldy minuet. 
Presently we lie down, and the little 
sleep-seeds fall upon all eyes but mine. 
The nights are still so cold that no sleep 
grows in my blankets. 

On the road toward Alvarado we came 
suddenly to the brink of a prairie hill 
which skirts the valley: of Mountain 
Creek. This hill is crescent-shaped ; 
and from the point where we crossed it 
the horns are notched gradually down 
in a series of terraces, of great regu- 
larity, till they finally sweep down into 
the valley, leagues asunder. Far off be- 
yond this valley are the wonderful Cross 
Timbers, darkly blue ; and dimly above 
them looms the low, flat-topped Caman- 
che Peak. The prairie swells of this val- 
ley it is not trite to liken to waves of the 
ocean. They are not like billows which 
roll upon any earthly ocean; but such 
as one may imagine surge against the 
ancient continents of Jupiter—a hun- 
dred feet in height and half a mile in 
width. Across these undulations the 
countless cattle were tramping—pastur- 
ing as they journeyed, looking like so 
many speckled regiments of poppies ; 
one, sometimes, stretching out a mile 
from the road to the right; another, 
perhaps, as far toward the left. It was 
an imposing panorama—the green prai- 
rie and the marching myriads ! 

At Alvarado our train dived into the 
Cross Timbers. Turn Texas up over- 
head, and this singular belt becomes 
its Milky Way—while the clumps of 
trees on either side are the greater and 
the less luminaries which dot its prairie 
firmament. The long, magnificent roll 
of prairie is here broken off by the 
straggling rim of groves too thin for 
forests. Sometimes in the deep heart 
of the groves the prairie asserts itself: 
here, it spreads an emerald, sunny lake 
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among the trees; there, it pours a 
grassy river, a winding furrow of sun- 
shine in the shadow. Here wander 
spotted cattle— 
“ Aut in reducta valle mugientium 
Prospectat errantes greges.”’ 

Now there is a cornfield fenced among 
the stumps, wherein the shooting corn, 
with childish generosity, shares the 
ground with the sumac ; and now there 
is a log cabin alone in a yard with a 
pyramidal ash-hopper standing on its 
head. In the door sits a poor sallow 
woman, barefoot and with dishevelled 
hair, both elbows on her knees, and her 
chin levelled across her hands, which 
conceal her cheeks; while a group of 
sand-colored children, with an enormous 
brindled dog, squat around. Through 
those heavy eyes, which follow us and 
hardly wink, and those little weasel 
faces, looks out the very soul of yellow 
Ague. 

Beyond the Cross Timbers the prairie 


jumps again into hills greater than be- 
fore, which heave themselves in their un- 
couth gymnastics as the Atlantic does 
when a fierce wind runs all night east- 
ward, and in the morning suddenly falls 


to chopping the billows across. Oh, it 
is a goodly sight to stand on one of these 
green prairie hills and see old Earth 
laugh and leap as if he still were young ! 

Two whole days our train dragged 
across the valley of the Brazos, and the 
second night encamped within it still. 
The descent into it is so easy that it was 
only perceptible by the change of the 
streams from mere scummy green links 
of ponds into lisping brooks. Here oc- 
cur the first of those singular knolls of 
Western Téxas, often flat-topped and so 
regular that one might believe one’s self 
following the track where Sherman’s 
gallant lads dug red Georgia from under 
the rebellious. Some of them are notched 
with terraces as regularly as any ancient 
Toltec pyramid. The greatest of them 
is Camanche Peak, something over a 
hundred feet in height. It is simply an 
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arm crooked, with the elbow turned 
from the river, as if to protect it from 
the incursions of old gigantic ichthyo- 
saurians. The prairie runs half-way up, 
and the remainder is darkly crowned 
with bushes. 

The flat-topped knolls generally have 
about the same elevation as the great 
floor of the prairie. This seems to in- 
dicate that, in the beginning of years, 
the prairie bridged over the valley, and 
that the slow chis€ls of the rains scooped 
out all this, leaving only the portions 
islanded on limestones. 

There come, too, in this valley, live- 
oaks. Sometimes it is single squat 
trees, reaching their enormous gray 
arms among leaves which are so little 
that they seem to be in a continual flut- 
ter of shame, unable to conceal the 
tree’s nakedness; and now there are 
bunchy clumps from one taproot. In 
the middle stands one sapling erect, but 
all the others strain themselves away as 
far as possible, leaning widely out, Tex- 
an to the last. More beautiful than 
these are the mezquite bushes, with the 
family locust fringe-leaves, but greatly 
more delicate, pendulous, and tenderly 
green. 

The fledgling village of Stockton, on 
the Brazos, together with others still 
more recent, showed me the complete 
process through which a Texan city is 
evolved. Romulus and Remus noted 
the flight of eagles for the site of the 
Eternal City; but the Texans watch 
the assemblies of horses —a method of 
augury which will answer the question 
one finds one’s self asking in half the 
Texan villages: Why was this town set 
precisely here? Ina place where horses 
most do congregate they set two posts 
in the ground, and upon them mortise a 
long pole for a horse-rack. Around this 
they measure off a public square, erect 
a court house within it, and several gro- 
ceries without. The horse-racks multi- 
ply apace, and become a city directory. 
Where a store has a hewn rack, with 
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nice strong pegs, you will find a thrifty 
man, an advertiser, and recent wares; 
where one end is fallen down, you will 
buy very bad thread; where there is 
none at all, he never advertises, beware 
of him, his butter is strong. On rainy 
days and Saturdays the little long stores 
are thronged with sallow, long-haired, 
fiercely-whiskered men, with broadbrim 
hats and suits of homespun, so patterned 
from the web that gray often looks right 
across the seam at brindle. They stalk 
much up and down, among the scattered 
kegs and crates, to tinkle their great 
bell-spurs, which chime softly with the 
ring of coins staggering and spinning 
around to lie down on the counter. 

In going from the Brazos to the Pa- 
loxy, we passed from the valley level to 
a great confusion of knolls and ridges, 
slung among belts of groves. We also 
left the softly dimpling voluptuous mez- 
quites and the grim-looking live-oaks for 
the sumac and the post-oak. We will 
take the lorgnette, and climb one of 
these terraced knolls by the Paloxy. At 
the bottom of it there are great tree- 
trunks, baked into stone, which the 
earth seems to have covered up awhile 
ago, and then shaken out in some dire- 
ful day of its ague. From the summit 
we see only a frowzy, whitish maze of 
limestone ridges, meagrely grassed, and 
dotted with mean live-oak dwarfs ; and 
winding valleys, with livelier groves of 
post-oak, and coppices of sumac. What 
is this country? Prairies spoiled by 
hard ridges, and trees uncertain if they 
are wanted. 

What do you make of the dark mov- 
ing object away over yonder on that 
prairie hill? Nothing but a monstrous 
tarantula, fumbling about in the grass, 
moving ‘ts legs carefully about, as it 
does, to get a good foothold. But look 
with the glass. Oh! the tarantula is 
a herd; and its feet and legs are the 
herdsmen galloping and circling contin- 
ually around. 

Look now at that pair of great black 
wolves, leisurely galloping down yonder 





ravine. See how often they glance 
around and back over their shoulders ! 
Doubtless many a calf lies heavy on their 
consciences. Now they walk slowly up 
the hill to a group of cattle, and prowl 
around, wishfully stretching out their 
necks, like sneaks as they are, and snuf- 
fling. The calves run into the herd 
with tails flying, while the cows advance, 
snorting, and with heads high uplifted ; 
and the marauders trot away. 

Down yonder, beside a belt of post- 
oaks, there curls up thinly the smoke of 
some smoldering camp-fire. Greedy 
buzzards are there already ; some flap- 
ping up and down, afraid to settle, 
while others are on the ground, hopping 
around and over each other, or pulling 
up their long necks, tugging at the rem- 
nants of the yearling. Suddenly, and 
without any apparent cause, they all 
jump up and fly away. The wolves 
come out of the grove and take undis- 
puted possession. 

There is not a sound to break this 
vast border solitude, except the bawl- 
ing of calves ona distant rancho, which 
are eager to butt again the stingy ud- 
ders, whose contents they are obliged 
to share with the milk-maid. We will 
visit this rancho for our last drink of 
buttermilk. The house cowers from 
the buzzard ken of the Camanche be- 
neath great live-oaks; a fence prowls 
lowly around it, skulking, Indian-like, 
hither and thither. Hard by is the 
cow-pen, with an enormous fence, and 
the strong stall at one end, through 
which, in spring, they thrust the year- 
lings, one by one, while the branding- 
iron is clapped fizzing upon their backs. 
On another side is the fenced place of 
weeds, among which collards, kale, 
okra, lettuce, etc., stand on tip-toe, like 
children at a fair. The house is of the 
pannier or Mississippi pattern, or two 
houses spanned by a roof, and bears 
the universal whitish tint of these re- 
gions, for the slant, biting rains have 
long ago picked out the daubing, and 
spilled it down over the logs. Raw- 
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hide slits the latch-string, and the 
hinges, laces the shoes, lets the bucket 
down the well, weaves the chairs, dark- 
ens one pane, twists the lariats, stretch- 
es the bedstead, is glue, nails, pegs, 
and mortises. Rawhide is pegged to 
the ground to dry, rawhide is stretched 
across the yard to be oiled, rawhide is 
nailed against the house to grow pliable. 

From the father of the family to the 
youngest son, each has his favorite cow- 
horse, a saddle and bridle of rawhide, a 
horse-hair lariat, a pair of bell-spurs, 
and a cow-whip. They live on their 
simple jerked beef, clabber, and corn- 
bread ; and ore, perhaps, goes riding, 
to no particular benefit, since the herds 
are tethered with a larjat long as the 
wind. The others in the dewiest hours 
plough some weeds from the cornfield, 
and then sit on the cow-pen, where one 
boy holds a frantic calf by the tail, 
while another practises on it with the 
lazo. 

Thus do these free and shiftless sons 
of the lariat drink skimmed milk at the 
very doors of the great granary of men! 
But see! the man is not wholly given 
over to the worship of the drowsy gods. 
Do you observe that scraggy pole in 
the yard, with gourds for the martins 
hung upon its shoulders? There is 
hope of him who has a bird’s-nest in 
his soul. 

‘It was near the Leon that we expe- 
rienced one of those great storms for 
which the prairies of Western Texas 
are famous. One clear afternoon the 
little wisps of prairie breezes were 
brushed out of the sky like cobwebs, 
and all the air of the world seemed to 
stand still. Presently the sky was har- 
rowed into a white and ruddy clod-land, 
sowed with rain-seeds; but in half an 
hour the harvest was ripe, and gathered 
in great crisp-looking shocks, bulging 
up above the green world. In half an 
hour more all these were slate-colored, 
and were molten into a dense canopy 
nearly up to the zenith, while the whole 
heaven seemed to be settling down, as 
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if about to plunge upon the prairie. 
The air became so tenuous that we 
often sighed, as men do on a mountain. 
Scarcely had the long-roll been sounded 
when the battle was joined, and we 
could distinguish each awful burst of 
artillery. The arsenal which spilled its 
thin lightnings over the horizon was 
borne in an incredibly short time half- 
way to the zenith, whence it shook down 
its fiery javelins across a quarter of the 
heaven. 

When the storm seemed about to burst 
upon us, one pointed suddenly to a nar- 
row, brassy zone on the horizon—the 
infallible herald of hail. With amazing 
rapidity this brazen belt widened up- 
ward, as if the storm-god were running to 
battle with a thousand chariots of brass. 

Now came the fierce rush and moan- 
ing of the wind, slinging stones and 
great rain-drops with stinging keenness. 
At first the stones were small, but they 
were quickly followed by others as large 
as a strong man’s fist, which, slung from 
the far heights of heaven, smote upon 
the solid ground with fearful violence, 
often bounding fifteen feet into the air. 
The first gust of wind had swept down 
the tent asa straw. In attempting to 
raise it, one saw the lightning glint 
upon his axe, and threw up his arm, 
when it was struck by an enormous 
stone which palsied it for days. An- 
other stone pierced the hat and matted 
hair of a herdsman and felled him like 
an ox upon the ground. The cattle 
moved off at first in a slow, solid col- 
umn, then broke into a tumultuous gal- 
lop, which shook the earth perceptibly 
above even the stupendous march of 
the thunders. The loose horses, cruelly 
mauled and bleeding, fled in terror, and 
vanished behind that white terrible cur- 
tain which stretched from heaven down 
to earth. 

There was a momentary lull in the 
storm, and then came the rain. We 
had lifted the frail tent-pole from the 
ground, and with all our united strength 
we Stayed it up against the mighty to 
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rent, while the slackened tent clung 
about us almost to suffocation. In 
Oceans upon oceans it surged and 
seethed and swashed around us, as if it 
would take away our breath and drown 
even the wind itself. It ran along upon 
the level prairie in a sheet, hurled by 
the mad wind. It seemed to displace 
the very atmosphere and fill all space 
with its swaying, pelting, crushing 
masses. It deadened even the crash 
of the thunder into a dull, wet thud, so 
that we heeded it not, except when one 
bolt, with an appalling flash, speared 
the open prairie close before us. 

Presently the rain ceased as suddenly 
as it began. But the wind still swept 
along in fitful gusts, as if in a limping 
pursuit of the storm. Wecrawled from 
the dismal wreck of our tent and saw 
to our dismay that the cloud was re- 
turning. Then came a strange encoun- 
ter in the heavens. For a moment the 
wind surged on against the hot rim of 
the lightnings, rolling blackly up and 
hurling back the edge of the clouds, 
as if in a vain attempt to stay their re- 
turn. Its struggles grew weaker and 
weaker. Again there was a deathlike 
calm, and the wind seemed to catch 
breath for one moment for the second 
onslaught. All the while the black 
cloud, like some grim kraken balked in 
its purpose, was rushing back to the 
assault. Again it swooped down upon 
us with a fierce suddenness ; again the 
torrent poured and hissed and swayed 
and roared ; and again the earth trem- 
bled beneath the tread of the thunder. 
Once more it passed over us, and the 
rain ceased. 

Again we were disappointed, and a 
third time we were drenched. There 
was the same fretful surging of the 
wind, followed by the same portentous 
stillness, as opposing currents met in 
mid-air; and for the last time the inex- 
orable storm-god returned, and strode 
in his wrath across the earth, even more 
fearfully than before. 
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It was now intensely dark, but the 
lightning showed us that the terrible 
god was at last driving off his clouds. 
Then came a great silence—the silence 
of exhaustion, broken only by the rum- 
bling of his flight. Asa pledge that he 
was appeased, there was a sudden lift 
of the western clouds, and the evening 
star shot down a pure, liquid ray through 
an air thrice washed. A long time I sat 
in the door of the tent and watched the 
magnificent play of the bolts around 
him as he drove his dark car eastward 
into the night. Sometimes the lightning 
would burn upward from a cloud below 
the horizon, so that it seemed as if the 
earth spit a jagged flame out of the 
prairie. Again, a vast field in the heav- 
ens would be rent by a ragged network 
of fissures, revealing another heaven on 
fire beyond. Then a bolt would strike 
horizontally, and, like Acestes’s arrow, 
burn to ashes in its flight; then sud- 
denly kindling, dart out to an amazing 
length, and explode into a hundred 
quivering stems, glowing for an instant 
like a clump of fiery coral. Sometimes 
the magic photography of a concealed 
bolt would touch a half of the whole 
heaven into a blazing map, showing 
dark continents, with fiery-edged head- 
lands, and molten oceans between. Yet 
all those grand and awful coruscations 
were drowned into silence by the far-off 
music of the storm—as Pindar sublimely 
says, the forked lightnings of heaven 
were quenched in the strains of Apol- 
lo’s golden lyre. 

At midnight the sky was perfectly 
cloudless. Next morning, when the sun 
showed his broad, clean-washed face 
above the prairie, there was not a cloud 
nor a capful of fog to mar the sweet 
day. During our march we found 
places where the hail had literally 
gnawed dried grass and weeds from the 
prairie and rolled them into little wind- 
rows, as Homer describes the burrs 
wisped into bunches by the wind in 
autumn, and drifted about. 
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IT was the morning season of the year ; 
It was the morning era of the land; 
The water-courses rang full loud and clear ; 
Portala’s cross stood where Portala’s hand 
Had planted it when Faith was taught by Fear; 
When Monks and Missions held the sole command 
Of all that shore beside the peaceful sea 
Where spring-tides beat their long-drawn reveille. 


Out of the Mission of San Luis Rey, 
All in that brisk, tumultuous spring weather, 
Rode Friar Pedro, in a pious way, 
With six dragoons in cuirasses of leather, 
Each armed alike for either prayer or fray, 
Handcuffs and missals they had slung together ; 
And as an aid the gospel truths to scatter“ 
Each swung a lasso—a/ias a “ riata.” 


In sooth, that year the harvest had been slack, 
The crop of converts scarce worth computation ; 
Some souls were lost, whose owners had turned back 
To save their bodies frequent flagellation, 
And some preferred the songs of birds, alack, 
To Latin matins and their soul’s salvation, 
And thought their own wild whoopings were less dreary 
Than Father Pedro’s droning miserere. 


To bring them back to matins and to prime, 

To pious works and secular submission, 
To prove to them that liberty was crime, 

This was in fact the Padre’s present mission ; 
To get new souls perchance at the same time 

And bring them to a “sense of their condition "— 
That easy phrase which in the past and present 
Means making that condition most unpleasant. 


He saw the glebe land guiltless of a furrow; 
He saw the wild oats wrestle on the hill; 
He saw the gopher working in his burrow; 
He saw the squirrel scampering at his will ; 
He saw all this and felt no doubt a thorough 
And deep conviction of God’s goodness; still 
He failed to see that in His glory He 
Yet left the humblest of His creatures free. 


He saw the flapping crow, whose frequent note 
Voiced the monotony of land and sky, 
Mocking with graceless wing and rusty coat 
His priestly presence as he trotted by. 
He would have cursed the bird by bell and rote, 
But other game just then was in his eye— 
A savage camp, whose occupants preferred 
Their heathen darkness to the living Word. 
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He rang his bell, and at the martial sound 

Twelve silver spurs their jingling rowels clashed ; 
Six horses sprang across the level ground 

As six dragoons in open order dashed ; 
Above their heads the lassos circled round ; 

In every eye a pious fervor flashed ; 
They charged the camp, and in one moment more 
They lassoed six and reconverted four. 


The Friar saw the conflict from a knoll, 
And sang Zazs Deo, and cheered on his men: 
“Well thrown, Bautista—that’s another soul! 
After him, Gomez—try it once again ; 
This way, Felipe! there the heathen stole ; 
Bones of St. Francis !—surely that makes ¢en ; 
Ze deum laudamus — but they ’re very wild ; 
Non nobis dominus —all right, my child.” 


When at that moment —as the story goes — 

A certain squaw, who had her foes eluded, 
Ran past the Friar —just before his nose. 

He stared a moment, and in silence brooded, 
Then in his breast a pious frenzy rose 

And every other prudent thought excluded ; 
He caught a lasso, and dashed in a canter 
After that Occidental Atalanta. 


High o’er his head he swirled the dreadful noose, 
But as the practice was quite unfamiliar, 

His first cast tore Felipe’s captive loose, 
And almost choked Tiburcio Camilla, 

And might have interfered with that brave youth’s 
Ability to gorge the tough /ortil/a ; 

But all things come by practice, and at last 

His flying slip-knot caught the maiden fast. 


Then rose above the plain a mingled yell 
Of rage and triumph —a demoniac whoop ; 
The Padre heard it like a passing knell, 
And would have loosened his unchristian loop ; 
But the tough raw-hide held the captive well, 
And held, alas, too well the captor-dupe ; 
For with one bound the savage fled amain, 
Dragging horse, friar, down the lonely plain. 


Down the arroyo, out across the mead, 
By heath and hollow, sped the flying maid, 
Dragging behind her still the panting steed, 
And helpless friar, who in vain essayed 
To cut the lasso or to check his speed. 
He felt himself beyond all human aid, 
And trusted to the saints—and for that matter 
To some weak spot in Felipe’s rizéa. 
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Alas! the lasso had been duly blessed, 
And, like baptism, held the flying wretch. 
A doctrine that the priest had oft expressed— 
Which, like the lasso, might be made to stretch 
But would not break—so neither could divest 
Themselves of it, but like some awful fetch, 
The holy Friar had to recognize 
The image of his fate in heathen guise. 


He saw the glebe land guiltless of a furrow; 
He saw the wild oats wrestle on the hill; 
He saw the gopher standing in his burrow; 
He saw the squirrel scampering at his will; 
He saw all this, and felt no doubt how thorough 
The contrast was to his condition; still 
The squaw kept onward to the sea, till night 
And the cold sea fog hid them both from sight. 


The morning came above the serried coast, 
Lighting the snow-peaks with its beacon fires, 
Driying before it all the fleet-winged host 
Of chattering birds above the Mission spires, 
Filling the land with light and joy—but most 
The savage woods with all their leafy lyres ; 
In pearly tints, and opal flame and fire 
The morning came—but not the holy Friar. 


Weeks passed away In vain the Fathers sought 
Some trace or token that might tell his story. 
Some thought him dead, or like Elijah caught 
Up to the heavens in a blaze of glory. 
In this surmise, some miracles were wrought 
On his account, and souls in purgatory 
Were thought to profit from his intercession— 
In brief, his absence made a “deep impression.” 


A twelvemonth passed; the welcome spring once more 
Made green the hills beside the white-faced Mission, 
Spread her bright dais by the western shore, 
And sat enthroned—a most resplendent vision. 
The heathen converts thronged the chapel-door 
At morning mass; when, says the old tradition, 
A frightful whoop throughout the church resounded, 
And to their feet the congregation bounded. 


A tramp of hoofs upon the beaten course— 

Then came a sight that made the bravest quail: 
A phantom friar, on a spectre horse, 

Dragged by a creature decked with horns and tail. 
By the lone Mission, with the whirlwind’s force, 

They madly swept, and left a sulphurous trail— 
And thgt was all—enough to tell the story 
And leavé unblessed those souls in purgatory. 
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And ever after, on that fatal day 

That Friar Pedro rode abroad lassoing, 
A ghostly couple came and went alway 

With savage whoop and heathenish hallooing, 
Which brought discredit on San Luis Rey, 

And proved the Mission’s ruin and undoing ; 
For ere ten years had passed, the squaw and Friar 
Performed to empty walls and fallen spire. 


The Mission is no more; upon its walls 
The golden lizards slip, or breathless pause 
Still as the sunshine brokenly that falls 
Through crannied-roof and spider-webs of gauze ; 


No more the bell its solemn warning calls — 
A holier silence thrills and overawes ; 

And the sharp lights and shadows of To-Day 

Outline the Mission of San Luis Rey. 


A GLIMPSE OF MONTANA. 


ONTANA! The name struck 
pleasantly upon my ear as I first 
heard it on the seventeenth of March, 
1864, in connection with the announce- 
ment that on that day the eastern portion 
of the Territory of Idaho had suffered 
Congressional amputation and been 
formed into a new body politic bearing 
the above title. Whether it was the har- 
monious ring of the name, or a vague feel- 
ing that destiny was to link my fate with 
the new Territory, I knew not ; but I was 
so far impressed with an interest in it that 
I at once marked its outlines upon the 
map, thus unwittingly tracing the boun- 
daries of my future home, and in a trifle 
over one year thereafter I was pursuing 
my winding way, by means of three 
thousand miles of crooked Missouri 
river-navigation, from St. Louis to 
Montana Territory. 

An account of that trip I will not tran- 
scribe upon these pages. Two months 
of life on a “ mountain steamer,” with 
cracked roofs and warped decks, espe- 
cially adapted to the broiling of passen- 
gers in fair weather and drenching of 


them in foul ; two months of life between 
a double wall of muddy bluffs bounding 
the river on either side and cutting off 
whatever scenery might lie beyond, was 
naught but tedious in the experience, 
and could not prove entertaining in the 
description. The Indian camps which 
we passed at numerous points upon the 
river soon ceased to have any nov- 
elty connected with them, and cer- 
tainly they possessed no other qualities 
of an interesting character which could 
recommend them to our consideration. 
Frequently as the boat stopped to wood 
up we would be visited by mass dele- 
gations of Indians, a precious set of 
“bucks,” ringed, streaked, and striped 
in visage, and equally spotted in their 
morals ; talented in stealing and duplic- 
ity, in begging and loafing —emblems, 
according to some Eastern notions, of 
American liberty. With their mouths 
watering for such luxuries as brown 
sugar and second quality tobacco, these 
large owners of sore-backed horses and 
husbanders of two or three slavishly 
treated squaws apiece, would swarm 
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around the boat, and despite all trade 
regulations, effect sundry exchanges of 
robes for blankets and other articles es- 
pecially coveted by the red men. One 
of the most ridiculous sights I have ever 
seen was when, upon one of these occa- 
sions, Rotten Tail, chief of the Crows, 
with all the dignity of a Roman empe- 
ror, marched upon the boat clad in a 
blue military coat and moccasins, with a 
long stretch of bare legs between, and 
carrying in his hand a carpet - bag. 
Whether this latter contained his spare 
pants, I know not, but I immediately 
thought of the Mexican uniform, said to 
consist of a shirt and pair of spurs, and 
surmised that Rotten Tail might have 
imitated our neighbors of the unhappy 
republic. But despite the numerous en- 


thusiastic receptions given us by the 
natives, our contemplation of the Indian 
race was quickly lost in contempt, and 
the journey became utterly barren of in- 
terest. It shall therefore be passed over 


in silence. If, however, any of my read- 
ers consider the failure to describe it a 
fatal omission, they are referred to the 
narrative of Lewis and Clark, the ex- 
plorers, who, under the direction of the 
United States Government, ascended 
this river in advance of all other whites 
in the years 1804-5, and who so far en- 
tered into the details of their journey as 
to chronicle in each day’s history the 
character of the weather and_ other 
equally interesting items. 

Dophan’s Rapids are situated two 
hundred and fifty miles by river below 
Fort Benton, the nominal head of navi- 
gation on the Missouri, but which, un- 
fortunatety for myself and ninety-nine 
fellow-travellers, proved to be just two 
hundred and fifty miles above it, in the 
spring of 1865. The Rocky Mountains, 
popularly supposed to be the abiding- 
places of perpetual snows, had dared to 
so far contradict the prevailing idea 
during the previous winter as to almost 
entirely dispense with their fleecy cov- 
erings. Consequently there had been 
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stored up in drifts and deposited in 
banks none of those crystal supplies 
upon which the Missouri so much de- 
pends for its successful navigation. 
Governor Johnson, a massive speci- 
men of a wag, exceeding dry both in 
speech and appetite, the butt of many a 
joke, and in compliment to his ponder- 
osity, styled by his fellow-voyagers the 
chief ruler of all the “bad lands” along 
the river, assigned another cause for our 
troubles, in the statement that the bar- 
keeper had taken so much water 
from the river for the dilution of his 
whiskey, that our boat, “only drawing 
two feet,” could not proceed further. 
However this may have been, certain it 
is that our steamer was not equal, as it 
is claimed some of the Mississippi boats 
are, to the task of running on a light 
dew, and we were compelled to exchange 
the river for the land as an avenue of 
travel. 

If any one wishes that his first im- 
pressions of Montana should be favor- 
able, he should not land, where did the 
passengers of the Deer Lodge, in the 
* bad lands ’—a section of country giv- 
ing an air of desolation to much of the: 
eastern portion of Montana, and aptly 
described by General Sully as looking 
like “hell with the fires put out.” Par- 
ticularly near the river banks does the 
surface of the ground assume the ap- 
pearance of uncouth ash heaps. Cut and 
gullied by the spring torrents which come 
pouring down from the table lands ele- 
vated several hundred feet above the 
level of the stream, utterly destitute of 
all vegetation save straggling bunches 
of sage-brush, cracked by the sun. and 
white with alkali ; here and there. a pool 
of stagnant water, green in color, and 
sufficiently purgative in quality to make 
the reputation of a thousand Brandreths 
—such was the desert of dry mud hills 
in which we landed and through which 
the wheels of our wagons half ploughed 
and half roiled for several days before 
we reached the more level and less in- 
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fernal plateaus in the vicinity of Fort 
Benton. 

But because of what we missed, not 
less than on account of our unpleasant 
experiences, was our compulsory land 
journey to be regretted. While swelter- 
ing in the “bad lands,” we were leaving 
behind us some of the most beautiful 
scenery in Montana—the Citadel Rocks, 
which excited the admiration of Lewis 
and Clark over sixty years ago. These 
curious formations of nature are of soft 
white sandstone, worn into a thousand 
grotesque shapes by the waters which 
have come down from the table lands 
during countless ages. As the traveller 
now looks upon them, towering up from 
the bank of the Missouri River to the 
height of two and three hundred feet, 
his fancy pictures elegant ranges of pal- 
aces, long and magnificent galleries, sup- 
ported by columns variously carved out, 
and the whole ornamented with a profu- 


sion of statuary. Anearerapproach ruins 
the structures which fancy has built, but 
the picture of departed magnificence 
which still remains is not less imposing 


than the first impression. Spires, bat- 
tlements, and columns, niches, monu- 
ments, and pedestals, some prostrate and 
broken, others erect and entire, but all 
as far above the works of art in beauty 
as nature is above art itself, and all 
seeming like the stone embodiment of 
a poet’s dream, are presented to view. 
And all this we missed. 

Arrived at Fort Benton, we found the 
trading post of the great American Fur 
Company, a dozen uncouth houses of 
lags and adobes, lemonade made with 
syrup, at thirty-eight cents per glass, 
full-breed squaws, suggestive half-breed 
children in abundance, and a village, 
considered in all its parts, about as pic- 
turesque as a hole in the ground. In 
fact its situation in a bend of the river 
and at the foot of the high bluffs, gave 
it the appearance of having been sunk 
several hundred feet below the general 
surface of the earth; and my convic- 
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tions were, before I left the town, that 
it ought to have been sunk still further. 
But although the wind blew a perfect 
hurricane, as it is very apt to do at that 
point, and although a combination of un- 
toward circumstances made my stay at 
the nominal head of navigaticn anything 
but agreeable, still I must do it the jus- 
tice to say that it has much improved 
since those days, and now sustains with 
considerable dignity its position as ex- 
trepét for the general bulk of goods 
which find their way to the Territory of 
Montana. The year 1865 was an unfor- 
tunate one for steamboat men, and Fort 
Benton was therefore much depressed 
commercially as well as physically dur- 
ing that season; but since then it has 
been demonstrated that with proper 
management the Missouri is easily nav- 
igable to that point, and a busy town 
has supplanted the straggling village 
of four years ago. In 1868 thirty-five 
steamers, bringing nearly five thousand 
tons of goods, arrived at Fort Benton. 
One hundred and forty miles south- 
west of Benton lies the present metrop- 
olis of Montana, the city of Helena. A 
number of us provided ourselves with 
horses and were, therefore, enabled 
to modify our route of travel as our 
fancy might dictate. Hence it was that 
we turned to the left of the usual route 
pursued, in order that we might visit the 
Great Falls of the Missouri. This 
name is given collectively toa succes- 
sion of rapids and cataracts with which 
the Missouri River is filled for a distance 
of about twelve miles, and which have 
an aggregate descent of 383 feet. This 
river of cascades commences at a point 
about thirty miles above Fort Benton, 
and presents the appearance of a giant 
torrent, from two to four hundred yards 
in width, as it pours down its swollen 
floods toward the sea. But the name 
“Great Falls” is applied more espe- 
cially to a magnificent cataract having 
a descent of eighty-seven feet and a 
width of three hundred yards. These 
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falls combine, in the most pleasing man- 
ner, the grand and the picturesque, 
being for about one-third of their width 
of a perpendicular character, and for 
the other two-thirds broken into nu- 
merous beautiful cascades by the sharp 
and projecting rocks which here and 
there force their heads above the tor- 
rents, as if still determined to continue 
the unequal contest with that element 
which has already crushed the flinty 
hearts of their fallen brethren around 
them. Along the base of these falls, 
and seeming to connect the two banks 
of the river by means of its airy arches, 
extends a bridge of light foam and spray, 
upon which, crossing and recrossing 
ever, dance all the colors of the rain- 
bow —fairy spirits of the flood, which, 
clothed in their habiliments of mist, a 
raiment varying as the winds, have for 
ages, even before the sun shone upon 
the face of man, held high carnival in 
this most hidden portion of nature’s sol- 
itudes. Upon either side of these falls 
the banks of the river consist of per- 
pendicular, rocky cliffs, one hundred 
feet in height, grim-looking fortresses, 
which year by year tower still more ma- 
jestically above the stream by reason of 
the constant abrasion of the river’s bed 
at their base. 

About six miles above the falls is 
another, which, on account of the rough 
character of the ground—the country for 
several miles back from the river being 
broken by deep and impassable ravines 
— we did not visit, but the following de- 
scription of this companion piece to the 
Great Falls, as given by Lewis and 
Clark, will prove interesting: “The 
whole Missouri is suddenly stopped by 
one shelving rock, which, without a single 
niche, and with an edge as straight and 
regular as if formed by art, stretches 
itself from one side of the river to the 
other for at least a quarter of a mile. 
Over this it precipitates itself in an 
even, uninterrupted sheet to the per- 
pendicular depth of fifty feet, whence, 
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dashing against the rocky bottom, it 
rushes rapidly down, leaving behind it 
a spray of the purest foam across the 
river. The scene which it presented 
was indeed singularly beautiful, since, 
without any of the wild, irregular sub- 
limity of the lower falls, it combined all 
the regular elegancies which the fancy 
of a painter would select to forma beau- 
tiful waterfall.” 

Leaving the Great Falls and resuming 
travel on the usual route from Benton 
to Helena, we found but little to inter- 
est. The prairie dog villages, with 
their myriads of diminutive inhabitants, 
formed into perfect borough organiza- 
tions, as was shown by the little mounds 
dotting the plains, and the ranges of the 
Rocky Mountains in the distance, gave 
the mind food for temporary contem- 
plation ; but the eyes soon tired of gaz- 
ing upon these objects, and we soon 
found our thoughts all concentrated on 
the possibilities and probabilities of the 
future in the land of gold, into the heart 
of which we were hastening. All of us 
had heard of the snug fortunes which 
had been acquired in California in a few 
months’ time, and I presume there was 
not one of our horseback party that did 
not believe himself to be the identical 
individual whom Fortune had selected 
for the bestowal of her favors. And 
thus, each occupied with his own spec- 
ulations, we galloped over the approxi- 
mately level and grassy plains and easy 
gradients pursued by the Helena and 
Fort Benton road. 

We arrived at Helena in a drenching 
shower, and splashed up through a nar- 
row street between double files of strag- 
gling log-cabins. We were 5,000 feet 
nearer heaven than when we left home, 
but the surroundings incline the “ tender 
foot,” fresh from the States, to the be- 
lief that he has travelled many times 
that distance toward the other place. 
Although Last Chance Gulch, upon 
which Helena is situated, had been 
discovered barely six months, still the 






















town, containing five hundred buildings 
and ten times that number of inhabi- 
tants, was well supplied with its hurdy- 
gurdy and gambling houses, Sunday 
Street auctions, an active “ Vigilance 
Committee,” and various other attrib- 
utes of a mining camp, all in complete 
running order. We had hardly put up 
our horses when a pistol-shot, quickly 
followed by a second, gave us notice 
that a murder had been committed in 
broad daylight and in cold blood. The 
murderer, almost instantly arrested, was 
not allowed to remain long in the hands 
of the sheriff, but was taken in custody 
by the Vigilance Committee, which pro- 
ceeded to his trial in a neighboring lum- 
ber-yard. During the remainder of that 
day and a portion of the next the com- 
mittee was engaged in the examination 
of witnesses. A verdict, “guilty of mur- 
der,” was given and the death penalty 
pronounced. The prisoner, placed in a 
wagon and surrounded by a well-armed 
guard of fifty men, was taken to the 
Hangman’s Tree on the borders of the 
town, the fatal noose placed about his 
neck, the wagon withdrawn from under 
his feet, and in less than twenty-four 
hours from the time that he committed 
his crime he was a lifeless corpse swaying 
in the wind. A few more days elapsed 
and the Hangman’s Tree bore a second 
time its lifeless fruit. Crime was ram- 
pant, the Courts were powerless, and it 
therefore became necessary that harsh 
measures should be resorted to in order 
that the lives and property of the peo- 
ple should be protected. Thus it hap- 
pened that seven men were eventually 
executed on this one Hangman’s Tree, 
and in the Territory at large five times 
that number, all by the Vigilance Com- 
mittee, no person having yet suffered 
the death penalty in Montana at the 
hands of the civil authorities. 

But the Helena of 1865, and which at 
that time filled me with disgust, is not 
the Helena of 1869. Low log-cabins 
with their dirt-roofs have been replaced 
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by substantial stone buildings and frame 
structures, the streets have been graded 
and supplied with plank walks, the 
Courts are regularly organized, the 
Vigilance Committee is no more, and 
the city boasts its eight thousand in- 
habitants. Property on Main Street, 
which four years ago could be had for 
the taking, is now worth from one hun- 
dred to two hundred dollars to the front 
foot according to location, and real es- 
tate in all portions of the city is held 
at high figures. Whether well founded 
or not, certain it is that the denizens of 
this mountain metropolis and territorial 
capital that is to be have an abiding 
faith in the permanency of their city, 
and scout the idea that any White Pine 
excitement, or Kootenai stampedes, can 
work injury to it. Helena is no longer 
a mining camp. True it is that it still 
has an intermittent hurdy-gurdy house, 
street auctions on Sunday, gold-dust for 
a circulating medium, and other char- 
acteristics of those temporary abiding- 
places connected with newly-discovered 
diggings ; but as opposed to these, as a 
“ stand off,” in the slang of the section, 
there are now represented in the city 
four religious societies, a moral life- 
preserver in the shape of an excellent 
public library and reading-room, and 
other similar institutions, such as re- 
ceive but little encouragement or sup- 
port in such towns as never get beyond 
the dignity of camps. The Masonic fra- 
ternity is represented by three Lodges, 
one Royal Arch Chapter, and a Com- 
mandery of Knights Templar; the Odd 
Fellows and Good Templars by one 
Lodge each; and the Fenian Brother- 
hood by one Circle. The form of gov- 
ernment adopted by the town is, in an 
eminent degree, Republican, although 
the executors of the law are, to a man, 
Democratic ip politics. There is no 
city or town organization—the county 
officers being found amply sufficient to 
collect all the taxes the people feel will- 
ing to pay. Each property owner fixes 
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the grade of his own sidewalk, every 
merchant can pay his own night watch- 
man, and every disciple of Bacchus can 
worship his god in the gutter, nightly 
for a week, without being once provided 
with more comfortable lodgings by gen- 
tlemen in blue. The people, like those 
of most mining countries, are generous 
and cordial. The majority of them, like 
their brethren in California, have seen 
much of the fortunes and misfortunes 
of this life, and know how to sympa- 
thize with such as may have been de- 
serted by the fickle goddess and left 
“out of luck.” 

The great line of division between 
the people of Montana is politics, and 
this line is more distinctly drawn than I 
ever before saw it in any community. 
A large number of the inhabitants, 
among whom are some of the first set- 
tlers of the country, emigrated to the 
Territory, from Missouri, during the 
war, for the purpose of avoiding the 
troubles there. Many of these, being 
ruined at the outset and always endow- 
ed with strong Southern sentiments, 
brought with them from their old home 
a marked aversion for all holding opin- 
ions similar to those of their aggressors. 
Hence it is that they have, up to the 
present time, kept almost entirely aloof, 
not only in their social intercourse, but, 
to a great extent, in their business rela- 
tions, from those of Northern birth. A 
sorrowful picture is indeed presented 
when we find the people of a community 
so divided that they must needs attend 
different churches solely on account of 
politics—and yet such has been the case 
here. Signs of a more liberal spirit are 
now evinced, and it is hoped that the 
much-needed reform may soon be com- 
pleted. 

The situation of Helena, determined 
by the accidental discovery of the Last 
Chance mines as it was, is nevertheless 
of a highly advantageous character, in 
a commercial point of view. Situated 
within one hundred and forty miles of 
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Benton, as before stated, it is also within 
twelve miles of the Mullan Pass of the 
Rocky Mountains, furnishing one of the 
best roads in the country by means of 
which to reach the mining camps and 
towns of Montana’s Pacific slope. To 
the south and east of Helena lie the 
most thickly-settled portions of the Ter- 
ritory, connected with the metropolis 
by excellent natural roads, and provid- 
ed with numerous stage lines. Helena 
is in fact the commercial centre of Mon- 
tana and the natural supply points for 
its settlements. 

In this connection I will remark that 
the trade of Montana with the Pacific 
coast, which was quite extensive three 
years ago, has now dwindled to insig- 
nificant proportions, and in place of the 
long trains of pack animals, loaded with 
clothing, saddlery, and merchandise of 
every description, which once reached 
the Territory from the “other side,” 
there is now received almost nothing 
save a few sacks of flour and boxes of 
apples. This change has been pro- 
duced by the very rapid and extraor- 
dinary reduction of freights on the Mis- 
souri River—the rates from Chicago 
to Helena being now only seven and 
eight cents per pound in lieu of the 
twenty and twenty-five cents of three 
years ago. This has effectually put an 
end to the occupation of the packer, 
who cannot deliver goods from Walla 
Walla to Helena for less than twelve 
cents. The advantages of river com- 
munication which Montana possesses 
will always prevent San Francisco from 
competing successfully with Chicago 
for the annual ten million dollars’ worth 
of trade of this Territory. It is true 
that San Francisco will be, on the com- 
pletion of the Pacific Railroad, nearly 
twice as near Montana as Chicago, and 
it is probable that California may do a 
fair business with this Territory in 
fruits, wines, teas, and other light arti- 
cles of Asiatic production. After the 
close of navigation on the Missouri it 
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may also do a light fall trade in flour, 
blankets, saddlery, and such other arti- 
cles as may be found to be scarce in 
the market. The great bulk of goods 
which find their way to the Territory 
will, however, avail themselves of the 
low freights attendant on river naviga- 
tion. 

Montana is prosperous. What makes 
it so? First of all—its mines. And 
here let me call the reader’s attention 
to a few historical and statistical para- 
graphs. 

The first discovery of gold in what 
is now the Territory of Montana was 
made in the year 1852, on Gold Creek— 
one of the head-waters of Clark’s Fork 
of the Columbia—by Frangois Finlay, 
a French half-breed, who was passing 
through the country on his way from 
California to the Red River of the North. 
Being unprepared to thoroughly prose- 
cute any prospecting, he found merely 
light ‘particles of float-gold, but nothing 
in paying quantities. His discovery was 
not, therefore, made immediately avail- 
able, but became the foundation for the 
surmises and sage conjectures of the 
trappers, who at that time were the sole 
white inhabitants of the country. Six 
years after, as James and Granville 
Stuart and Reese Anderson were on 
the way from California to the States, 
they fell in with a party who told them 
of Finlay’s discovery—and to Gold 
Creek our returning Californians re- 
paired. They found gold everywhere— 
in some cases as high as ten cents to 
the pan; but provisions being scarce, 
and troublesome Indians plentiful, the 
party was compelled to leave the coun- 
try for the time being. In 1860 Henry 
Thomas, or “Tom Gold - Digger,” so 
called on account of his persistent, and, 
by many, thought to be foolish, search 
for gold, set up on Gold Creek a few 
rough sluice-boxes hewn from logs, by 
means of which he realized from one to 
two dollars per day, in coarse gold. It 
was not, however, until two years later, 
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in 1862, or just ten years after the first 
discovery of float-gold, that the precious 
metal was found in paying quantities. 
At that time the Stuart brothers, pre- 
viously mentioned, set up the first reg- 
ular string of sluices in Montana, and 
from that date the reputation of this 
Territory as a gold-bearing country was 
to continually increase. Prospecting 
was the order of the day, and stamped- 
ing the order of the night, in all por- 
tions of the Territory. 

The Bannock mines and the im- 
mensely rich deposits of Alder Gulch, 
which gave birth to Virginia City, and 
from which it is estimated that twenty- 
five million dollars’ worth of gold have 
been taken, were soon after discovered, 
and the excitement was at its height. 

From that time until the present new 
diggings have been constantly reward- 
ing the prospector for his searching, 
until it is now estimated that there are 
in the Territory one hundred and fifty 
distinct gold- bearing gulches, having 
an aggregate length of five hundred 
miles, and theoretically capable of giv- 
ing employment to seventy thousand 
men. Practically, however, there is not 
to exceed one-fourth of this number 
engaged in working the ground men- 
tioned, much of which has been for the 
present mined out, and which is doomed 
to lie idle until increased facilities of 
communication and the further develop- 
ment of the agricultural resources of 
the country shall cause wages to fall 
below five and seven dollars per day, in 
gold-dust—their present rate. The total 
yield of the Montana placer mines is 
estimated at one hundred million dol- 
lars, although it may have been a few 
million either more or less than this. 

Perhaps the most remarkable dig- 
gings in the Territory are those at 
Diamond City, on Confederate Gulch. 
From these mines, situated in a deep 
ravine, and consequently long unopened, 
one thousand dollars in gold have been 
obtained from a pan of dirt, and “clean 
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ups” of from three thousand to eight 
thousand dollars per day to the claim 
have been made in common sluices. 
These mines are at present yielding 
more largely than any others in the 
Territory, and bid fair to continue in 
their productiveness for several years 
to come. 

But even should the placer deposits 
of Montana to-day cease to yield fur- 
ther of their golden sands to the indus- 
try of man, still would they have per- 
formed their mission in opening up to 
civilization one of the most beautiful 
regions of America—a country with a 
delightful climate, pure and healthful 
airfrich agricultural valleys, broad past- 
ures covered with nutritious grasses, 
such scenery as can only be found in 
the Rocky Mountains, facilities for 
water communication superior to those 
of any other inland Territory, and with 
permanent mineral wealth still bound 
up in its ribs of rock, still but faintly 
revealed in the backbone of the conti- 
nent. 

The quartz mines of Montana are 
gradually attaining to prominence. Ifthe 
county records are to be taken as evi- 
dence, 8,000 ledges put in an appearance 
upon the books. These names are each 
supposed to represent 2,200 feet of val- 
uable quartz, making, in the aggregate, 
a gold mire 4,000 miles in length. If, 
however, -he ledges which have been 
developed are taken as evidence in the 
case, it will be found that our 4,000 
miles dwindle to not over four. 

Montana is not rich in gold alone. 
Her silver mines, particularly those of 
Phillipsburg, have been proven to be 
rich and extensive, and her copper 
ledges on the Muscleshell will yet add 
greatly to her resources. The abundant 
supply of wood with which the Territory 
is favored has caused the coal deposits 
of Montana to lie comparatively idle ; 
but numerous mines have already been 
discovered on the Missouri and its trib- 
utaries to the north and east of Helena. 
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This coal is of a bituminous character, 
and is already commencing to be used 
for fuel. 

Although seldom regarded as an agri- 
cultural country, Montana has greater 
reason to be considered one than some 
others making more pretension. With 
a climate which calls forth the wild flow- 
ers in March and gives pasturage to 
stock during the entire winter, with ex- 
tensive valleys favorably situated for 
irrigation, and with deep, rich soil, the 
Territory, in the short time which has 
elapsed since its settlement, has already 
become self-supporting, and with a plen- 
ty of good farms still to be had for the 
taking, promises to yield abundantly for 
exportation so soon as a reduction in 
wages will warrant it. In the Statistical 
Almanac of the Montana Publishing 
Company it is stated that there were 
last year produced in the Territory 
850,000 bushels of wheat, 540,000 bush- 
els of barley, 650,000 bushels of oats, 
770,000 bushels of potatoes and 30,000 
tons of hay, the total value of the crop 
for the season being $5,913,000, and the 
total number of acres cultivated being 
87,473. As high as sixty bushels of 
wheat and five hundred bushels of po- 
tatoes have been produced to the acre. 
Seven flouring mills are kept in opera- 
tion. 

Manufactures are represented to but 
a small extent, the high price of labor 
rendering it expedient to purchase in 
the States those goods which would 
support this branch of industry. 

The population of Montana is not far 
from,.30,000 souls, not including in the 
estimate the wretched remnants of Ind- 
ian tribes not supposed to be endowed 
with a conscience or an immortal spirit. 
This population is very extensively of 
the masculine gender, and, unlike that 
of polygamatic Utah, of the singular 
number. They have come to the moun- 
tains to hew out their fortunes, or, as 
they express it, their “home stake,” 
and are content to work in single har- 
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ness until such time as they can set up 
a double team with first-class equip- 
ments. 

A few glimpses of Montana have been 
given, and they are only glimpses. If 
they have served to interest or amuse, 
to show the reader that what was once 
thought to be the least valuable of the 
public domain is the site of a powerful 
State that is to be, then the purpose of 
the writer is accomplished. Had it 
been intended to do Montana full jus- 
tice, a volume, rather than a magazine 
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article, would have been employed. 
That great hobby of all Montanians, 
the North Pacific Railroad, would have 
been duly discussed, a deserved tribute 
paid to the character of the “honest 
miner,” the various routes of travel, the 
Dutchman’s “plains across” and “river 
up,” considered, and the mining laws of 
the Territory would have been briefly 
placed before the reader. All these 
omissions the writer is conscious of. If 
the reader regrets them as much as 
himself he is content. 


TO-DAY. 


TO-MORROW is too far away. 
A bed of spice the garden is, 
Nor bud nor blossom that we miss ; 
The roses tremble on the stem, 
The violets and anemones. 
Why should we wait to gather them? 
Their bloom and balm are ours to-day, 
To-morrow—who can say? 


To-morrow is too far away. 
Why should we slight the joy complete, 
The flower open at our feet? 
For us, to-day, the robin sings, 
His curvéd flight the swallow wings ; 
For us the happy moments stay. 
Stay yet, nor leave us all too fleet! 
For life is sweet and youth is sweet, 
And love—Ah! love is sweet to-day, 
To-morrow—who can say? 
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By this time we should have got through 
Cabinet-making—that last expiring throe of 
the political convulsion of 1868-9—and be- 
gun to experience some of that Peace which 
the President has—with the instincts of a 
reticent man—fondly desired. It having 
been long since determined, in some way, 
that merely literary views of politics are 
dangerous and subversive of political power, 
the OVERLAND must refer its readers to the 
daily press for exhaustive criticism upon the 
new Cabinet. But it may not be out of 
place ina magazine “devoted to the devel- 
opment of the country,” to pay a passing 
tribute to one of the retiring Cabinet who 
has done so much to extend the national 
boundaries and protection, and to briefly 
anticipate the slower verdict of History 
that shall do full justice to the young na- 
tion’s Great Premier—William Henry Sew- 
ard. 


MERE reasoning seems to have failed thus 
far in controlling the exodus to White Pine. 
It is possible, however, that the argument 
that 30,000 people will be there during the 
spring may have an effect the reverse of 
that intended. The mere suggestion of a 
crowd at a public performance is generally 
sufficient to send thither those who have 
been hesitating about going, and the in- 
convenience or suffering that is shared by 
many, loses, its terrors to the individual. 
There is, too, the romance of suddenly-ac- 
quired wealth— that which made Monte 
Christo at once the most charming and most 
unreliable of stories, and gave to the world 
philosopher’s stones and South Sea bubbles. 
The wisest of us will confess to this secret 
hope of getting at results without tedious 
processes. What should we do in novels 
unless the hero “comes into a fortune,” or 
marries an heiress? Will Romance wait 
for the slow building up of wealth, as in 
real life? What would become of the dra- 
ma, if that missing will which puts the lover 
into instant affluence did n’t turn up, or the 
gouty uncle with a lac of rupees did n’t ap- 
pear? We talk about the mills of the gods 
grinding slowly, but we are always expecting 


in some vague way that poetic justice and 
dramatic reward shall be speedy. What 
wonder, then, that the romantic stories of 
White Pine millionaires touch within us a 
chord which has been long silent, and which 
calm reason cannot entirely suppress. 


It may be mentioned as one of the absurd- 
ities which often find their way into print that 
George Vandenhoff, the actor, is alleged to 
be engaged to read Griffith Gaunt to the 
jury empanelled to try the libel suit of 
Charles Reade vs. The Round Table. A 
phrenological chart of the jury does not 
accompany this surprising information—for 
which we are sorry—but it seems to be ac- 
cepted by the papers into which this item is 
copied, that the “eftest way,” as Dogberry 
would put it, for a jury to find out whether 
Griffith Gaunt is improper, is to get it read 
to them by a good elocutionist. We can 
imagine Mr. Vandenhoff’s tremendous re- 
sponsibility — feeling the danger that may 
lurk in too much emphasis, or in a trick of 
action on the one hand, and not wishing to 
sacrifice his professional reputation on the 
other. How completely the plaintiff and 
defendant are at his mercy we can imagine 
by supposing the book to be read by Zhe 
Round Table’s reviewer, whose pure imagina- 
tion was first shocked by the dreadful story 
that the A/antic was admitting into its pages. 
How that excellent person would appear 
before the bar in a mixed condition of leers 
and blushes, and proceed to deliver equal 
parts of the author and himself! We do 
not know whether Mr. Vandenhoff’s con- 
ception of Griffith Gaunt would be any better, 
never having seen him actin any similar cre- 
ation ; but from his Shakespearian readings, 
which we can imagine Zhe Round Table’s 
critic might make vastly improper and dis- 
gusting, we should say he would read it 
chastely. But whether the effect upon the 
jury would be any different is still an open 
question, as any play-goer can imagine, who 
has heard the gallery, and, indeed, some- 
times the boxes, giggle over its own con- 
struction of a modest passage in a modest 


play. 
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GLOVERSON AND HIS SILENT PARTNERS. 
A Novel by Ralph Keeler. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 


We have a very pleasant recollection of 
Mr. Keeler, in his more popular aspect as 
an energetic young man who made a “ Trip 
to Europe” on an amount of greenbacks 
so incredibly small that we hesitate to 
record it from our unassisted memory. 
In the book before us we have Mr. Keeler 
again doing something equally ambitious 
and exemplary, with material equally in- 
adequate and insufficient. Yet, economical 
and careful as he may be, there is not 
enough to go around, and the enthusiasm 
and poetry of youth which assisted him in 
his European journey, does not help him in 
his book. There are long distances pro- 
visioned with very thin sentiment—weary 
stretches filled up with a kind of poetry 
that is not filling. 

With this lack of material, Mr. Keeler is 
unfortunate in having two heroes, in whom 
he seems to have equal interest—namely, 
Karl Schmerling and Amos Dixon. The 
former is the victim of a gorgeous friend- 
ship; the latter of an equally elaborate 
love for somebody who lives on Folsom 
Street, San Francisco, in a palatial resi- 
dence, with inside blinds, and two lines of 
horse cars running by the door. In this 
remarkably rural locality the birds sing in 
the rose-bushes in the “front yard,” par- 
ticularly a kind of San Francisco bulbul, 
who is melodiously amorous when the lover 
calls. Mr. Keeler gets over his two-hero diffi- 
culty by making way with Karl Schmerling, 
ostensibly for sentiment’s sake, in the mid- 
dle of the book. He dies apparently of a 
broken heart, occasioned by the betrayal of 
his gorgeous friendship, but the symptoms 
are unmistakably those of literary inanition. 
His character becomes less and less dis- 
tinct, and death arrests him on his way to 
fade utterly out. He sings a “Song of 
Friendship,” a sophomoric production— 
which has a mild after-flavor of a German 
university, as when one drinks water out of 


a poorly-rinsed lager-beer mug—and _ be- 
queaths it to an admiring world through 
Mr. Keeler, his literary executor. His 
gentle spirit is exhaled over a grocery store 
on Kearny Street—or rather lost in the 
more positive and wholesome odors of cod- 
fish, bacon, and butter. His death affects 
us with resignation, for he is at best a weak 
dilution of Jean Paul—a German silver 
spoon of the old tiresome pattern. 

The hero number two, Mr. Amos Dixon, 
is good—preternaturally so. But he is also 
preternaturally unheroic and uninteresting. 
Mr. Keeler tells us that he is “ deformed” 
—that he has a large heart.” Whether 
the author really means to imply that amia- 
ble people are troubled with an inordinate 
cardiac development, we do not know, but 
the fact is stated with physiological gravity. 
At all events, he succeeds in impressing 
upon the reader that there was something 
physically abnormal about Mr. Dixon, and 
we are affected very much as if we knew he 
had an aneurism or hernia. Mr. Dixon is 
the guardian angel of the novel. He is 
that gentleman, whom we meet in so many 
stories, but never in real life, who occupies 
his time in frustrating the designs of the 
wicked, to the utter neglect of his own 
business. He falls in love, early in the 
book, with the heroine, who, in spite of her 
palatial surroundings on Folsom Street, is 
quite unlovable, being a kind of embodied 
sentimental principle, utterly devoid of sex. 
After entertaining the suit of Mr. Lang and 
Mr. Schmerling, she finally takes up the 
heart of Mr. Dixon, which that gentleman 
had laid in all its organic aftluence and 
abnormal development at her feet, and 
makes him happy. He then instantly be- 
comes a partner in the house of Gloverson, 
and we observe that Virtue is rewarded. 

Mr. Lang, the villain, does not, we fear, 
produce the moral disgust which the author 
evidently intended to invoke in the breasts 
of the virtuous. The characters of those 
whom Mr. Lang deceives are so weak, that 
the magnitude of his crime is lost in the im- 
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becility of his victims. If he had not 
fleeced Mr. Schmerling, he would have been 
derelict in his duty as a San Francisco 
broker. Yet he does it so clumsily as to 
reflect infinite discredit on the Board of 
which he is a member and supposed repre- 
sentative. 

Upon the character of Miss Sophie Garr 
Mr. Keeler has evidently bestowed great 
labor and persistent satire; and it is the 
least worthy of him. The worst we can 
make of Miss Garr is that she is an elderly 
spinster and school-teacher, with a chronic 
desire to leave that condition for matrimony. 
Surely there are nobler objects for Mr. 
Keeler’s maiden satire than this. Yet he is 
merry over her poverty—her wretched little 
weaknesses—her piteously small vanities— 
the means by which she makes a living, and 
other trifles, which afford easy and cheap 
fun,to the vulgar and unskilful. We fear that 
Mr. Keeler writes for those young people 
who laugh at old maids and poor folk. The 
butt of his satire is after all only the popu- 
lar butt of the provincial sewing circle—of 
“high life below stairs.” In abler hands 
much that he thinks is funny would be 
quaintly pathetic. 

The defects of “ Gloverson and his Si- 
jent Partners” are the defects of many 
other, and some better known, novels. 
The characters are drawn rather from 
theories of human nature than from actual 
study and experience. The young writer 
is more apt to put into his first book the 
men and women he has read about than the 
men and women he has seen. For one or 
two real studies we have a thousand imita- 
tions of models more or less classic. We 
have the old thesis that Virtue only is unin- 
teresting and Vice only fascinating—that 
one must be very good or very bad, and 
that Nature knows no compromises. These 
are not faults peculiar to Mr. Keeler. But he 
should ha¥e tried to have given us a local 
story with a local color. The names only 
are Californian. Mr. Lang might bea New 
York villain, and Amos Dixon a “ silent 
partner” in the house of Cheeryble Brothers 
of London. Mr. Karl Schmerling alone 
has a decided flavor, but it is that of “a 
young student of Bonn.” 

These are faults which Mr. Keeler will 
overcome. He has a poetic taste, a style 
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naturally graceful when unstudied, industry, 
and ambition. He will get over his tran- 
scendentalism, trouble himself less about 
the abstract qualities of Friendship, Love, 
and Truth, and more with their practical 
and natural exhibitions. He will not mis- 
use a tendency to satire by ridiculing the 
weaknesses that hang upon female loneli- 
ness and poverty. He will learn from even 
such an incisive writer as Mr. Thackaray 
that the functions'‘of a true satirist are never 
inconsistent with the qualities of gentleness 
and courtesy ; and he will, we honestly be- 
lieve, make a much better book than “ Glov- 
erson and his Silent Partners.” 


THe Amazon. By Franz Dinglestadt. 
Translated from the German by I. M. 
Hart. New York: G. P. Putnam & Son. 
1868. 

What Mr. Dinglestadt really has to tell 
is so entirely subordinate to Mr. Dingle- 
stadt’s way of telling it, that there is little 
in this book for the critic to notice except 
the style, which we may at once confess we 
do not like. It is at best a monstrous and 
unnatural blending of French esfrt and Ger- 
man transcendentalism—a sprightliness that 
drags a chain of abstraction after it—a 
kind of “ dancing in fetters,” that when the 
first curiosity is gratified becomes woefully 
tiresome. Mr. Dinglestadt’s sentimental- 
ism in art and music is bad enough, but 
is not quite as depressing to the system as 
his deliberate humor. One does not ex- 
pect to understand the ecstatic slang in 
which the musical and art “ fancy ” indulge, 
but the reader does expect to comprehend 
what is evidently intended to be pure. And 
yet Mr. Dinglestadt’s extravagance when 
he would be serious, and his extravagance 
when he would be ironical, are so evidently 
one and the same thing, and so equally 
laborious, that we are very apt when we do 
laugh to laugh in the wrong place. The 
criticism on the “Opera of the Future,” 
which is intended to be funny, is not half as 
humorous as the description of the Ama- 
zon’s singing, which is evidently meant to 
be affecting. The plot only is simple. 

“The Amazon” is an “absolute” prima 
donna, with red hair and “nixie eyes,” 
and, we are told, is fascinating ; but this the 
author fails to make clear. Her hand is 


asked by three lovers—a wealthy old 
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patron, a titled diplomat, and a young 
painter — Roland, the hero— who is gen- 
erally described as a demi-god. Need we 
say he is at last the successful suitor. So 
fine, in fact, is Mr. Roland that it takes 
thirty prolix pages to get us properly intro- 
duced to him, and then only by degrees, for 
we are obliged to walk to his house, take 
note of its surroundings, listen to the ful- 
some praises of his admirers, and wait some 
hours in his ante-room before we are ad- 
mitted to his august presence. Then he is 
described even to a /ac-simile of his signa- 
ture. Another thirty pages is devoted to an 
exalted interview between this demi-god of 
the brush and “The Amazon,” which is 
remarkably fine and delightfully unnatural. 

Then the painter tells the story of his 
life—which is the commonplace heroic— 
and then, some pages later, “‘ The Amazon” 
tells the story of her life, which is the 
commonplace dramatic. She is, it appears, 
the daughter of the Earl of Monteith, “a 
Scotch laird,” whose respected bones are 
“buried in the sepulchre of his ancestors on 
Inch-Machone ; that is to say, the island of 
repose in Monteith Lake.” At an early age 
this Lady Mary Monteith, a/sas “ Serephina 
the Amazon,” ran away from that parental 
castle and a hated suitor, managing to 
elude pursuit by leaving her clothes behind 
her on the borders of the lake of Monteith, 
as well as the impression that she was 
drowned. There flavorless, in- 
sipid girl, Armgard by name, whom Roland 
barely escapes marrying in a fit of spite, 
and one or two other local celebrities. 

The story is local in design and color, as 
many good stories are, but it is also fro- 
vincial, which no good story can be. The 
critics, Hirsch Mayer and Mayer Hirsch, 
are local critics, we imagine, and generally 
the characters are not broadly enough con- 
ceived to take hold of the alien reader’s 
Much of the satire is evidently 
The translator 


is also a 


interest. 
intended for the local ear. 
has done his work well in omitting much of 
this kind of detail, and would have done 
better if he had assumed the functions of 
an editor and omitted more. For there is 
very little in the book that will bear to be 
lifted out of the sympathies of its original 
tongue, 
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GREATER Britain. A Record of Travel 
in English-speaking Countries during 
1866 and 1867. By Charles Wentworth 
Dilke. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1869 ; pp. 561. 


A truly formidable person is your English- 
man travelling with a Purpose. Whether he 
be in pursuit of health, the philosopher’s 
stone, the Northwest Passage, confirmation 
of an entomological or ethnological theory, 
a rare botanical species, or the differential 
calculus, it is all the same ; he is a dreadful 
person, and there is a deadly earnestness in 
his Purpose that glares at you in every mi- 
nutest plan of his campaign of travel. But 
when he writes a book, as Charles Went- 
worth Dilke has done, he is disarmed of his 
terrors and descends to the merely amusing. 
Mr. Dilke, fer se, must have been a some- 
what startling apparition to encounter on 
the lonely American prairies, or in the un- 
inhabited mountain fastnesses of California. 
He is a sort of gentlemanly highwayman, 
who seizes all whom he meets by the mental 
throat, demanding “ Your opinion or your 
life!” But Dilke in his book, complacently 
spreading before us his ill-gotten and ill- 
assorted gains, is really entertaining. His 
inaccuracy is grotesquely funny, and his 
lame and impotent conclusions are not the 
least amusing portion of the book ; but, then, 
one must make great allowance for a tourist 
burdened with a Purpose, especially when 
that Purpose is the establishment of a pet 
theory. To his net all that comes is fish, 
and if the facts agree not with his theory — 
why, then, so much the worse for the facts. 

Mr. Dilke believes that the Saxon is the 
only extirpating race in the world ; that it is 
slowly but surely absorbing into its corrosive 
tide the soluble elements of all other races ; 


that however climate, soil, and manners of 


life may modify the blood, in essentials the 
race is always one; and that the develop- 
ment of the England of Queen Elizabeth is 
to be found, not in the Britain of Victoria, 
but in the greater Britain of half the habita- 
ble globe. This idea having taken posses- 
sion of Mr. Dilke, he set out on his pilgrim- 
age through English-speaking countries, 
beginning at North America and passing 
with England’s drum-beat around the world, 
through Polynesia, the English colony in 
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China, Australasia, India, and Ceylon. The 
unprejudiced reader will agree with us that 
an aggressive Englishman, possessed with 
this leading idea, starting out in the wide 
world with the sworn intent to verify his 
theory, must have been a formidable char- 
acter, and must have written a diverting 
book. Hence, we have “Greater Britain.” 
We must, perforce, admire the unconquera- 
ble pertinacity of the author, though we 
deplore the laxity of his morals; for when 
facts do not suit him, he invents other and 
less stubborn ones; and if his logic is 
strained, it is because it has a great deal to 
carry. For instance, though he declares 
that many years of occupation in China by 
the “extirpating race” has failed to sub- 
tract one pig-tail, or one deformed female 
foot, from the great average of Chinese na- 
tional habits and customs, he deliberately 
brushes all this out of sight when he makes 
that other declaration that British stolid in- 
difference to the peculiarities of other peo- 
ple is making those other people heartily 
ashamed of the aforesaid peculiarities. Of 
course, Mr. Dilke does not say this in so 
many words, but he does in substance ; for 
is not this the purpose of his book ? 

But, if we are expected to be convinced 
of the soundness of the author’s theory by 
his array of facts, we must respectfully de- 
cline conviction, It is possible that there 
are statements of fact in “‘ Greater Britain,” 
but so far as personal experience and ob- 
servation go, we must refuse belief without 
further proof. The book is worthy the criti- 
cism of Johnson on Goldsmith’s “Animated 
Nature” —‘“‘as fascinating as a Persian 
tale, and quite as reliable.” Into the re- 
gions of Kurrachee, the Mohurrum, and 
Wooloomooloo the book-making Briton has 
gone alone, and his say cannot be ques- 
tioned by the untravelled critic. But if he 
has been as fanciful with his facts relative 
to those unfamiliar parts as he has with 
those of our own country, his book is a ro- 
mance and his theory remains unbuttressed. 
He may fling at us his pleasantly-told stories 
of life in the Ghauts and the Riverina un- 
challenged, but we can by no manner of 
means be induced to cringe beneath an ava- 
lanche of fine fictions concerning a country 
in which we were born and bred. This is 
our “stamping-ground,” as the Westerners 
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say, and we can trip those who attempt lib- 
erties. 

But why should Mr. Dilke be untruthful 
or dishonest when his misstatements cannot 


affect the purpose of his book? He says, 
for instance, that “the most remarkable spot 
in all America is Mission Dolores, in the 
outskirts of San Francisco City—once a set- 
tlement of the Society of Jesus, and now 
partly blanket-factory and partly church.” 
This is comical to the local reader, but can- 
not affect the unity of the Saxon race, nor 
the extirpating quality of the British. Why, 
then, could not Mr. Dilke be silent, or say 
that the Mission Dolores is not the most 
remarkable spot in America; that it never 
was occupied by the “Society of Jesus ;” 
that the church itself was the most incon- 
siderable part of the Mission ; and that the 
Mission Woollen Mill (Mr. Dilke’s “ blan- 
ket-factory”) is not within a half-mile of it? 
To be sure, he repeats his misstatement 
afterward, and bolsters up his pet theory by 
saying, among other fine things, that “‘the 
Saxon blanket-factory has replaced the 
Spanish Mission ;” but, surely, he might 
have spared that little crumb of proof for 
the sake of truth. Nor can acandid person 
readily see why the author should say that 
“Yerba Buena” means “mint,” when it 
does not. We can understand why, in wil- 
ful perversion of the fundamental truth of 
geography and topography, he would affirm 
that the rivers of North America rus inward 
toward the centre! for he immediately adds 
that the continent “must fuse together all 
the races that ‘settle within her borders, and 
the fusion must now be in an English 
mould.” It is the fusion in the English 
mould which makes his bold defiance of all 
known laws of cosmology necessary. As 
we said before, great allowance must be 
made for the weaknesses of an author with 
a Purpose, but why, oh, why, Mr. Dilke, 
could you not at least say a few words about 
California without burlesquing truth and 
history? Here, for instance, is an example 


taken at random, in which every fact is per- 
verted and only the central truth remains on 
which to hang a little swarm of errors. 
Speaking of the Vigilance Committee of 
1855, Mr. Dilke says that “‘ Werth, a South- 
erner, the leader of Casey’s gang, had been 
denounced in the Sax Francisco Bulletin as 
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the murderer of a man named Kittering, and 
Casey meeting James King, editor of the 
Bulletin, shot him dead in Montgomery 
Street in the middle of the day. Casey 
and one of his assistants—a man named 
Cora — were hanged by the people as Mr. 
King’s body was being carried to the grave, 
and Sullivan committed suicide on the same 
day.” Could more errors be crowded into 
so few lines? 

But Mr. Dilke goes away sorrowful from 
the continent of North America, because he 
had not found the typical American. Lat- 
inized Saxon and cosmopolitans he has 
found, but irks him that he has not found 
the traditional American— him of the bell- 
crowned hat, striped trousers, straight and 
yellow hair, with a propensity for swapping, 
and mingling the vernacular of the stage- 
Yankee with his “honest Saxon phrase.” 
He is disappointed that he finds not this 
mythical personage who has disappeared in 
the fog of fiction along with the theatrical 
mariner who dances the “Sailor’s Horn- 
pipe” when the ship is on a lee-shore, 
wears immaculate white duck pantaloons, 
and is ever imploring some one to blast his 
tarry top-lights. Of course, one may well 
understand that Mr. Dilke is secretly 
pleased that he cannot find the concrete 
American, for this has proved that he is 
the diffused Saxon, a genuine scion of “the 
extirpating race,” a limb of Britain—Greater 
Britain. But he hugs the delusion that the 
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traditional flavor of American speech does 
yet exist in California, What San Francis- 
can ever could have said: “Our history’s 
baddish, but it ain’t for us to play showman 
to our own worst pints ; let every man skin 
his own skunks”? And yet this atrocious 
parody is deliberately printed as the lan- 
guage of a “ Forty-niner.” And Mr. Dilke 
cruelly pillories for all time a fictitious ed- 
itor of the Nevada Union Gazette as having 
asked Mr. Dilke how he “left literatooral 
pursoots? And how air Tennyson and 
Thomas T. Carlyle? They ken sling ink, 
they ken.” 

Concerning Mr. Dilke’s pursuit of his pet 
theory in Oceanica and the Indies we dare 
not hazard a guess. We shudder to think 
of the naughty untruths which may lie hid- 
den beneath the appetizing descriptions of 
life under the equator and the racy sketches 
of India and Ceylon. We have shown what 
was done by the determined tourist while in 
the green tree of America; what must have 
been done in the dry of Hindostan and 
Kandy? It would be cruel to say that the 
book is a tissue of falsehood, for the author 
has brought to his work such a hearty love 
for his Purpose, so much good feeling for 
the countries in which he is searching for 
his “long-lost brothers” of Saxon birth, 
such a genial and kindly enthusiasm, 
it is only the part of gentle charity to 
say that all his senses have played him 
false. 
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